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Preface: 



Reader strategies 



1 



Context strategies 



To be a dominant reader the reader must identify 

texts on a topic > he is interested in, to 

an audience at his level, and co-mensurate with hi5" 

purpose. 



Once the reader has identified the text he needs 
to "'find^' the information in the text, or section 
of the text he is interested in ( he needs to process 
the whole text^, he needs to 'follow' a partic^dar 
tppic through the text ( he needs to be aware of 
cohesion and linkage), he needs t& 'tJrtderstand ' the 
prepositional relations, ano to M-dentify ' the writers 
attitude or personal and functional tenor. 
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Text strategies 
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Interaction strategies 



The process of writing involves a covert interaction 
with an imaginary reader, with whom a dialogue 
is conducted. Sometimes the writer says too much in 
support of a point, and over-textual ises , while at 
other times he fails to give enough support to the 
reader and undertextualises. The skilled, and dominant 
reader attempts to reconstruct the writer's imaginary 
dialogue so as to be aware of its assumptions about 
him as a reader. The reader, then, must interact with 
the writer and negot iate the message in the text. 

The Doppel ganger Effect 

By interacting in this way, and identifying the 
choices the writer faces in constructing a text, the 
reader, in effect, beromes the writer. He sees 
Himself reflected a s the writer imagined him. Becoming 
a reader involves, therefore, becoming a writer too, 
and this is one cf the most important lessons we can 
learn from reading - how to write considerately. 

Coping With Text 

Most readers have a purpose. There are things they 
want to do , and reading can help them. In certain 
jobs, and on certain University courses the texts they 
need to use are easy to identify. The reader doesn't 
need conte xt strategies so much as text strategies 
applied to the 'authentic contexts' he knows will help 
acheive his reading purpose. 
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This paper is an attempt to outline the theoretical 
foundations of a strategy based approach to developing second 
language reading abilities, and to demonstrate how the strategies 
described can be related to content area texts, so 'authenticating' 
the learner's knowledge , and practice, of the general strategies. 

The approach described and exerpplified here is largely the 
result of my experiences in developing reading materials for 
University students in Bahrain, who needed to learn English as a means 
of access to literature in their fields of specialisation at the 
University of Bahrain, I adopted the approach of using content area 
texts as 'motivating contexts' for the development of general i sable 
reading strategies, ( see section 1). 

The problem remained though of how to characterize the 
strategies which I assumed to be general isable. This is the focus of much 
of the argumentation in the first half of this paper ( sections 2,3,4 
5 and 6). Here again the context in which I was working was formative of 
my approach. Firstly, the characterization had to be sufficiently simple 
so as to allow it to be the basis of materials development. Many 
discussions of reading strategies tend co result in rather lengthy and 
complex taxonomies wh'^ch are lass capable of application to materials 
development than one would like, (see appendix 1). As a result I have 
suggested a 'quartet' of 'text' strategies, and a preferred sequence of 
application ( see the preface which follows and sections 7, 8 and 9). 

Secondly, my students were second language learners, 
who were imperfect )n their knowledge of the 'code' of English. How could 
I facilitate acquisition of a knowledge of the resources of the code 
while at the same time enabling them to read difficult content area texts? 
My solution, explained in the first half of this paper, has been to 



develop a comparative framework whereby the communicative resources of 
English can be cpmpared with those of any language. By this I mean that 
every language encodes within it the resources necessary to enable the 
language user ( and so the writer) to be clear, quick, expressive and 
processible. These resources are 'encoded' within particular languages, 
but the comnunicative 'motivations' are, I assume, universal and familiar 
therefore to second language learners, such as mine in Bahrain, An awareness 
of these motives provides a bridge between the code of the LI, the first 
language, and that of the L2 or second language. This functional view of 
language, and the distinctions made above drawn from Slobin (1979), lies 
at the heart of the theory in the early sections. The framev/ork is then 
applied in a , hopefully, useful way to developing reading exercises 
in the later sections of the paper. 

Another way ov summarising the development of this paper 
is to see the first part -in which I discuss the principles of reading 
as interactive, and the relation of such principles to the functional resources 
of the language code--as formative of what AnthQny( 1963) calls an 'approach' 
to developing reading ability/An approach is a set of correlative assumptions 
dealing with the nature of language teaching and learning. An approach is 
axiomatic. It describes the nature of the subject matter to be taught'. My » 
approach, then is interactive-functional, and in section 6, I attempt to / 
describe the resources the writer has at his or her disposal, and on which ' 
the reader must base interpretation ofl writer intent. 

An approach is different from a 'method' (Anthony 1963) 
which is an 'overall plan for the orderly presentation of language material', 
and the method I focus on in section V. is the utilisation of context 
and text strategies in relation to authentic 'contexts' for reading skills 
development. Finally the reading exercises make use of a number of 
'techniques' which I relate to my 'overall' framework or 'approach '( see 

sections 8 and. 9,) » 
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Reading And Coping 



/. Learner Needs And Learning Needs 

In a previous paper ( 1987c) I have argued that we need to 
provide students with a way of renewing connection between the generalised 
reading strategies on a 'core' reading course, and the 'authentic' texts 
and tasks which they have to be able to deal or cope with using the 
strategies we teach them. The proposal I make ther e is that we debelop core 
strategies using non-subject specific, manufactured texts. Linked to the 
core reading strategies book are satellite books of subject-specific 
authentic texts and tasks which require the application of the previously 
developed strategies, thereby 'authenticating' the teaching of reading 
for the learner. But why should we do this? Isn't all text 'authentic'? Yes. 

I, myself, do not think that 'authenticity' is inherent in 
text, but is rather a feature of the learner's response to text. However, 
from the perspective of learner-mDtivation I have found that unless some 
demonstration of the generalised reading strategies takes pi a e in direct 
relation to texts 'of the kind' learners 'expect' to have to cope with 
then there can be a loss of confidence in the relevance of the 'contrivances' 
the teacher introduces in teaching reading. 

There is also the question of the larger learning context. In 
English medium tertiary level institutions abroad English itself is rarely 
the exclusive focus, in and of itself, of learner attention. Rather it 
provides access to lectures conducted in, and textbooks written in English 
on a number of different technical and scientific subjects. The English 
Language Unit in these institutions, like my own in Bahrain and Libya, is 
essentially a service unit which provides access to the content of other 
subject areas. Much animosity, in fact, or at least criticism, can result 
v/hen such Language Units adopt a policy of teaching only 'general' courses. 
This is because staff in other subjects lack confidence in course materials 
for teaching English that do not have 'face validity', in the sense of being 
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'relevant' to perceived nedds - most often identified as a need to 
acquire familiarity with technical vocabulary, through tects on 'valid' 
topics: but such perceptions do seem focussed on the 'product' to be 
read rather than the general iseable 'process' of reading, jhe former 
what they 'want', to use the old distinction, while the latter is what 
they 'need'. But this is not so clear to me. To work well at anything 
you have to be convinced that what you are doing is going to be wotthwhile, 
and providing for 'wants' is necessary ( needed' therefore) if we are 
to create the conditions for learning, i,e, confidence in the teaching process* 
Let us distinguish then between 'learner' needs7(to do with the purposes 
for which the learner will use the language after the course is over , an 
ability to handle the 'process' of reading^- and 'learning' needs -^those 
aspects of pedagogy which create the best conditions for learning by 
ensuring motivation). The former are catered for by generalisable reading 
strategies, the latter by the provision of authentic texts or 
'authenticating contexts' as I have called them. 



'learner' needs 



'learning' needs 



strategies for handling 
the reading process 
which can be generalised 
to multiple instances 
of reading texts. 



/ \ 



(Reading) — 7 Needs 



texts which appear relevant 
and create confidence in 
the validity of the learning 
environment, so ensuring 
motivation 



Wants ' 



( Coping) 
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The learner-learning needs distinction, like many others I 
make, is Widdowson.'s. But here is one of my own, and it relates back to 
my title, as well as this distinction; the learner needs to be able to 'read* 
but she v/ants to be able to 'cope'. ( See diagram above). , 

There is a third reason for using 'authenticating contexts' 
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which I touched on in my other paper, and which I will not go into detail 
over here. It concerns the matter, ( and this is still subject to confir- 
mation from directed research) of whether writers f-om different subject 
areas, say 'Physics', actually have different ways of 'textualising' the 
reader, and so making differential demands on the readec's ability to 
cope with texts in specific subject areas. In other words, do different 
subjects make different d emands on the extent to which learners draw on 
the strategies they have for processing text, o»:,perhap^,make exc essive 
demands on students ability to us e particular strategies? To rephrase 
this difficult point again, given that we have identified strategy X, 
will writers in subject A draw on it more than writers in subject B? If so 
then there is obviously a case for 'authenticating* the general strategies 
for reading text by presenting them in Ihe special combinations that 
specific subject texts seem to draw on. But this is speculative, ( though 
work is being done in this area on 'genre' analysis), and it also begs 
the important question of , 'what strategies are we talking about'? 

Before I discuss this I want to give a diagram 
showing the possible relationship of core to specific strategy books, « 
not a difficult diagram, as you can see: ^ 



fil-^ Specific Authentic Texts 




We could provide for the core and specific books to be used 
either consecutively, or in tandem with each other. My examples are from 
subjects studied in Bahrain; but whatever subjects we chose, the principle 
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would be the same. Of authenticating the strategies taught in the core 
book via texts with 'face validity' and tasks which are commensurate with 
learning purposes. This latter point is important, and though I will not 
dwell on it too much the provision of a set of 'purposeful' reading tasks 
in each subject specific book is also an am. This validates the act 
of reading as communication for the learner: learners will not be 
'authentically' engaged in reading as an activity unless they know, and 
consent to the credibility of, the purpose for which they are readiny. But 
now I have gone so far in a vacuum. I wish to outline below a broad theory 
of reading as a communicative, interactive process, drawing on the work 
of others, and on the basis of this to design a framework for describing 
the various strategies which can be a focus for pedagogy. 

Building The Framework: Interactivity , Genre And Dominance v. Dependence ' • 

Reading, I take it, is a communicative activity: it is a second 
order reconstilution of the first order paradigm of face to face conversation. 
There are important differences, but I will not dwell on them. The statement 
I have just made implies that the reading process is essentially 'dialogic' 
and involves the reader in a covert projection of the author with whom a 
reconstituted dialogue progresses, as it were, in silence, following the 
Gricean maxims of assuming relevance etc. which are subsumed under the 
co-operative principle. For example; 

Wr: Reading,! take it, is a communicative activity 

R: What do you mean •communicative activity'? Can you be more precise? 

Wr: It is a second order reconstitution of the first order paradigm 
of face to face conversation. 

R: You mean reading and conversation are the same? 

Wr: There are important differences, but I will not dwell on them, 
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To which the reader , it would seem, can only reply. 'Hmmmm'. 
Or, 'I'm Interested in the differences, where can I find out about them'? And this 
choice of reader reaction constitutes the essefataal difference between speaking- 
listening and reading-writing. The former is here-and-n ow interaction, with the 
consequence that each participant has right of access to shaping the way the 
interaction will proceed; the latter is dislocated, as it were, and the reader's 
reaction is only modelled pro spectively , leaving no room for deviation from 
the writer's plan of hov/ the dialogue will proceed. 

To be successful at meeting the reader's needs, then, the 
writer must plan carefully by anticipating the type oi support information the 
reader will require. The balance she must strike is between over-textual ising a 
message, by providing too much support information, and under-textual ising by 
failing to provide enough and being unclear. To strike the balance the writer 
imagines a certain type of reader and encodes their reactions and responses within 
the text. The choice of imaginary interlocutor, or ideal reader, is made 
with reference to certain conventions governing the Interaction; that the reader 
IS interested in a certain topic, of a certain level of proficiency, and familair 
with the genre etc. In other words the writer assumes the reader to be familiar 
with the conventions governing the text as a speech event. i.e. that it has a 
certain addresser, a ddre ssee relationship, that it is on a certain topic , that 
it is encoded via the medium of written print , and has a particular gene ric form. 

The question of 'genre' is important here because it carries with 
it the implication that groups of texts are organised in systematically different 
ways , and that these are identifiable bj: the reader. So there are 'genres' like 
a Physics laboratory report, a medical journal article, a legal treatise, each with 
their own differential 'text-structure', or 'textual family resemblance'. Swales 
defines 'genre' as , ' a more or less standardized communicative event with a goal or 
set of goals mutually understood by the participants in that event and occurring 
within a functional rather than a social or personal setting. WeT! established 
genres are reports of laboratory experiments, scientific papers, testimonials and 
job references, sermons, cross examinations, medical case reports and so on'.( 1985: 
212). He makes the point that there is a potentially confusing proliferation of 
terms referring to ' genre': ' genre itself from literary criticism, speech-ev ent 
from linguistics, ac tivity- type from anthropology, topic-type_ from reading 
research, communicative event from ethnomethodology and^ tex t-type ^_ fromdiscpurse 
analysis '.(1985:212). 
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The prospect that the identification of text types or 
genres holds out seems to me to be valuable pedagogically . This is because 
it provides us with a way of sensitizing the reader to the differing schemas 
or textual plans that writers in different areas assume as the basis for 
prospectively modelling the reader in the way referred to above. They are what 
Vin Dijk calls -macro-structures ' ( 1978) or what Schank, Abel son call 
'scripts' (1977). They can be used, when identified, as the basis of 
•pedagogically employable generalizations that will capture useful relationshij 
Between form and function' ( Swales 1985:213). There is a long tradition of 
such anilyses in ESP, and a growing interests in the structure of text-type 
in relation to what is called 'content area' teaching in the U.S. 

I habe many references,, both to analytic procedures, ' 
and work in progress or work already done which I will not overload you with 
here. In terms of my 'reading', 'coping' distinction, reading consists of 
a generalizable ability applied to a broad range of differing text-types, but 
'coping' carries with it the extra ability to handle the particular 
textual patterns of specific genres. Given that a medical journal article is 
individualized and marked as regards its textual structure it might seem 
'difficult' to read to the reader more familiar with less specialized 
forms of text. Shifting from reading to coping involves a s^ift from the 
generalized text to more marked generic patterns. The questions to be 
answered are; to what extent do the areas I have identified ( engineering 
texts, legal texts, medical articles etc) have associated with them specific 
textual structures, and to what extent do they draw on a differential 
weighting of the generalizable reading strategies we might hope to 
describe? For example, I think Physics manuals and perhaps Medical journals 
would draw heavily on the ability to link diagrammatic information to 
text, as a supplement to the paraphrases given there, but this would 
be much less likely to be a feature of legal texts. Legal texts, on the other 
hand, might wall require more ability in identifying and distinguishing 
main and embedded subordinate clauses. 



1. I have grouped follow up readings under relevant headings in the 
bibliography. For this subject see 'genre and text-structure'. 
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I have claimed that writing and reading is interactive^ but 
that the schematic structure* or 'genre' within which the interaction 
takes place may be subject specific. It is also possible for a reader to 
mis-read by being unco-operative and so subvert the coimiunicative assumption 
of the writer. The latitude that the reader has for interpreting, or 
mis-reading the plans laid for him by the writer is not necessarily though a 
thing. The distinction I wish to make here is between two kinds of 
reader, and two degreees of complicity with the plan a writer projects. The 
distinction is between 'dominant' readers and 'dependent' readers, 

Dominant readers are 'assertive' and 'quarrel | as it 
'were, with the text. Their typical response is - 'I understand what you mean 
and I don't agree with it'. In extreme cases this dominance can take the form 
of - ' I don't want to understand what you mean, but you have information I 
need and I want to find it quickly', (see Alderson and Urquhart's response to 
Widdowson's article 1984: 228-229). This activity is called 'scanning'. 

Dependence, on the other hand, involves the reader 
in submitting to the author- M don't understand but I'm trying very hard 
to by reading everything closely*. It seems clear that if readers are to 
'cope^ with heavy reading assignments they need to develop 'dominant' 
reading habits. We need to show them ways around 'reading everything' so 
as to make reading tasks more manageable. In fact, the very act of 
bringing a particular 'task' or 'purpose' to the text means that the reader 
has to dominate it in order to extract the necessary information from it. 
It may be that the task requires the extraction of information in a manner 
forseen by the writer, in which case the task will be relatively easy to 
complete, but occassional ly tetts are useful in ways a writer could not 
have anticipated, and the needed information is consequently harder to 
extract. Task type is, then, an important consideration. 

Another way of making the point above is to say that we 
want readers to be more assertive than assimilative on occassions -to take 
the initiative from the writer rather than being led submissively through 
the text attempting to assimilate everything there. Who, after all, does 
this entirely? Our efforts as readers are always located somewhere on the 
eline from assertion to assimilation, and never at the extremes. 
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Reading And The Communicative Resources Of Language: Being Clear, Expressive, 
Quick And Processible 

I have made some claims about the nature of reading as an activity, 
namely that it is a covert form of interaction in which the reader can take 
the initiative in the interaction by being dominant, or be submissive and 
dependent. I have been focussing, in other words, on the roles of writer 
and reader as addressee and addresser. Let me now turn to the topic of the 
written 'medium' of conmuni cation, and the 'knowledge' that the user has of it. 

Reading involves the mobilisation of resources that the 
reader draws on in interpreting a text. These resources, though, are not there 
simply to be drawn on in the reading process, they are drawn on in jistening . 
• speaking and writing as well. That is, they are mobilised in any act of 
communication. (See Widdowson 1978). Identifying these resources is useful 
because they are a means of establishing comparVsons between the separate 
skills areas - they provide a 'comparative framework' or underlying commonality- 
as well as a wajt of locating the individual differences in the processing demands 
of separate skills. 

Here is a schema to sunmarise this explanation: 



resources 

I 



interpretation 
assertion — > assimilation 




reading listening writing speaking 

process process process process 

What is a resource? It is something youJknpw> and something yi 
you know how to act on. Now, I want to say here that these are two t^rpes^ of 
knowing, or knowledge- both contributing to the underlying resource: they are 
'declarative' knowledge and 'procedural' knowledge. Knowledge 'that', which is 
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static and taxonomic, and knowledge 'how' which is actional and dynamic. 

At this point I could go on and suggest that the former Is 
equivalent to a knowledge of the linguistic 'system', or what Widdowson calls 
'usage', and the latter is equivalent to knowledge of how it is converted 
to conmunlcation. or 'use' ( see Widdowson 1978), But this simple chain 
of equivalences would not, I suggest, be useful as a basis for developing an 
approach to reading materials design. 



declarative 

knowledge static the language system-— usage 

procedural 

knowledge dynamic communication use 



As a generalisation this is a valid way of 
distinguishing these two kinds of knowledge. But what I wish to do is establish 
a more useful framework. The above distinctions would simply leave us the * . 
pedac jlc task of describing the various ways in which the reader-user can>r^- 
act 0 his or her knowledge of the language system'in reading. This w'ou.ld be 
an enormous task, what we need is an internediate level of idealisation" to 
make our observations of how these two sorts of knowledge are drawn on in 
reading more purposeful and convenient to our task of writing materials. I 
suggest, then, that the two types of knowledge I have identified above are 
both knowledge 'of the four 'charges' that Slobin identifies as constraints on 
the evolution of language as a medium of communication. These are that 
language must be 'quick', 'clear' to the user, 'expressive' of attitude and 
'processible' in on-gc ng time. So what I am saying is that the language user 
has knowledge of the 'obligations' or charges which language has evolved to 
meet as a successful medium of communication, and s^nce it is the user as 
processor who has imposed these obligations on it, this does not seem an 
unreasonable assumption to make. When we build it into our framework for 
describing the resources drawn on in communication we get a schema like this; 
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K 
N 
0 

w 

L 
E 
D 
G 
E 



B 
E 
H 
A 
V 
I 
0 
U 
R 



quickness expressivity clarity 
1- 2. 3. 



processibility 
(in on-going 
time) 
4. 




procedural.* declarative 

knowledge 



1 



resources 
communicative 
aqts 



1 



interpretation 
assertions ^ assimilation 




reading listening writing 

process process process 



speaking 
process 



You will see that the schema divides into two halves, with 
communicative resources as the locus, fhe top half are those things we have 
koowledg e of, and this is converted vh. communication into behaviour . Let me go 
into some further detail about Slobin's charges*, expressivity, clarity, 
quickness and processibility. 
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Language Function - Language Use 



To do thid I must present, in an initially simplified 
and hopefully accessible Tanner, the psycho-sociolinguistic orientation to 
characterizing language as a medium that Slobin ( and others of course) takes 
Language is the way it is as a tool of communication because it has evolved 
to do the things it has to do for the user. Function, and ther^^fore use, 
are deterministic constraints on form.' When speaker and listener interact, 
the speaker wants to express him or herself clearly, efficiently, effectively 
cH reasonably quickly. The listener, in turn, wants to quickly and 
■efficiently retrieve a clear and informative message. These needs and constrain 
of speaker and listener shape the form of language. '( Slobin 1979:188). 

What , then, does language have to do_ as a 
medium of communication, and how is this encoded ( as a sort of linguistic 
reflex) within the language system? And, (importantly for our purposes in 
using these distinctions as a pedagogic basis for description, )how can we 
clarify the learners awareness of these reflexes? 

Firstly it must be clear as has already been mentioned. 
Slobin says that, by and large, this means that the syntactic or surface 
structure must not be ' too different in form and organization from the 
semantic structure' which underlies it. Where grammatical rules and inflectional 
markers are clearly semantically motivated then they will, Slobin suggests, 
be more easily learnt by the child acquiring an initial language. So. for 
example, the Turkish inflectional system - with separate particles for number 
and case ( in that order); 

hand eller hands 

en hand+accusative elleri hands +accusative 
is easier to learn, because its underlying 

semantic distinctions are clearly mapped onto surface features, than a 
language which 'masks or 'fuses' such semantic distinctions within one 
inflectional form. 

Conversely, the semantic distinctions may have more than one 
surface realisation , as in the case of those English nouns that mark the 
plural with a vowel change ( mouse-mice) rather than a suffix. Again this will 
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be less clear than a one to one mapping. Let us say, for convenience here, that 
the charge 'be clear' corresponds to what Halliday (1973) calls the 'ideational' 
function of language - that aspect of it which serves to express content. Of 
course, given our pedagogic goals, it would be absurd to consider all of 
the syntax- semantics correspondences- in .language. Within the limitations of our 
goal, to develop parposeful reading strategies, I think we can consider that 
aspect of the charge 'be clear' which deals with the writers encoding of 
'propositional ' relations bot h' wTthin , and between, sentences .in d.iscour^e, .That 
is we will be dealing with the writers encoding of. '.semantic case-role' 
information within^ sentences, and the'propositional-rhetorical '-relationships of 
comparison-contrast, cause-effect etc, between sentences. 

Now , unfortunately, in a way, as Slobin points 
out, the four charges are in partial competition. If we were perfectly clear 
and painstaking in our expression of what we meant we would offend the other 
charges. For example we would not be 'quick'. In speech this would mean there 
would be no elision of understood constituents, and ultimately, if we went on 
forever making our meaning ever clearer, we would not be 'processible in on- 
going time'. I have, in fact , been to many lectures ( no doubt you have too) 
where the lecture was so clear that he / she sent everyone to sleep. 

In writing, then, the effort to be clear leads the writer to 
over-textual ise his message, in the way I referred to above. To be over-concerned 
to anticipate possible reader confusion. The effort to be gu i ck leads the writer 
to under- textual ise, and so create reader confusion. The writer, then, must strike 
the right balance between clarity and quickness. In speech, where clarity and 
processibility are traded off against the demands of quickness th's can lead to 
'smudging' phonology, elision of inflections which then-have to be replaced by 
other grammatical markers so as to ensura processing can continue. So one can see, 

I hope, that an awarness of how to be quick, clear etc. has consequences not 
only for the reader's response for the writer, but for the listener's response to 
the speaker- and vice versa: a comparative framework for the four skills areas 
and the processing demands they make on the language user. Note also that these 
'user' motivations or demands on language as an instrument of communication are 
not particular to individual languages, but underly all language use, and so 
will be familiar to second language learners, as notions, though what they will 
lack -is a knowledge of 'how' these motives are 'encoded' within the resources of 
the target language. I will return to this. 



o 
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I have not yet dealt with the user's charge that the 
language be 'expressive'. This means that, In Slobin's words,' the speaker 
must have means for surprising, playing up tOt or putting down his conversat- 
ional partner; he must hava the means of expressing relations of status and . 
affiliation between himself and the percon he is talking to'( 1979:214), 

The example of differences in levels of solidarity and status between 
speakers will serve as an illustration of how this-- relates to the other; 
charges. Forms of address among familiars are expressive and quick ( nicknames, 
pet names etc ) whereas for those more distant and senior acquiantances it 
is more usual to give fuller forms, including titles which are expressive 
of seniority and consequenotly demonstrate a lack of solidarity betweert 
addressee and addresser when used.( His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales: 
Mr President etc.). In written text too there are various options regarding 
choice of style which are expressive of levels of formality ^ seriousness of 
conviction, sense of importance etc, I have equated the charge be 'clear' with 

« 

Halliday's ideational function, and I would like to equate this charge, be 
'expressive' with his 'interpersonal' function of language which governs 
all available ' intrusions into the speech act'( 1973) which a speaker has as 
options in the language . I have made some functional distinctions here, but 
it remains for me to show how they are 'encoded' in language, and how to 
develop reader awareness of this. 



2. It strikes me that footnotes, like this, are a legitimate way of over- 
textualising a point. The reader may refuse the option of following up the 
added support information they offer on certain points. The point I wish to 
add a supplement to is the fact that the 'charges' are in constant competition. 
It is as a result of the effects of the diverse charges, to be guick and 
expressive on the one hand, and processible and clear on the other, that 
language is in continual evolution as a means of communication, We can dist^- . 
distinguish , then, between two functional motives- the ind icative function 
of language as a means of expressing social identity which will lead users to 
differentiate themselves as a group from other users by creating 'quick' and 
'expressive' modified languages, and the communicative function of language 
purely as a means of conveying messages. These two functions always co-exist 
in tension; the one tending to pull language into diverse social 'dialects'. 
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Motivation And Coding 

In the previous section I have been operating with a covert 
distinction which now must be made overt. This distinction is between the • 
' ' motivation . to be clear, expressive, quick and processible, which^userjs 
have , and the way these motives are encoded within the language system as 
as functional resource. To the extent that there is such encoding then in 
Hallidayan terms the language is a system of 'meaning potential', or 
opportunities for choosing language that matches the user's Intention to be 
quick, expressive etc, for whatever social or communicative purpose she may 
hdve. ( see note 2.), 

Now these are broad generalizations, and the equivalences I have sketched 
are simply for the purposes of establishing a framework, and an orientation, foi 
examining , ultimately, what awareness of these motives means in terms of 
decisions about how to develop the 'behaviours' of listening, reading etc. 
Our focus here is reading. It seems to me that as readers we 
have to have knowledge of what resources the writer has available for encoding 
Hxpressiveness in order to identify them when they occur in the text. Say the 
writer begins a letter, 'Dear Sir or Madam.,,.'; we have, as readers, to be 
aware that the functional convention that governs the choice of this form of 
address has consequences for our understanding of the role he or she is 
adopting towards us. Similarly with clarity. We have to be aware of the 
encoding resources available to the writer for being prppositionally clear 
In order to fill in the gaps he has chosen to leave in the interests, say, 
of quickness, e.g. 

Sally went to the disco, and Peter did too. 

'Did' what? 'Went to the disco'of course'. And so the reader 



the other pushing it back into conformity with common communicative purposes 
and standards. So, for the child, language which is clear and processible 
is easiest to learn, and tb'; communicative function can be said to be uppermost 
but as the child develops and uses language as a means of expressing a sense of 
self in relation to others the indicative function becomes highly valued. A 
similar sequence can be observed in the development of pidgin languages, as 
Schumann and others have observed. The pidgin is typically clear and processibl 
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progresses through the text, continually* reconstructing the encoding choices 
faced by the writer at each point in composition ( or that part of text the 
reader is concerned with) and interpreting the evidence in the text against, or 
through, his knowledge of the underlying motives he presumes l-zre available 
to the writer, together with a shared knowledge of the functional conventions 
governing their encoding. Can you be clearer?- I hear you ask. I will try. 
For example ; 

Wr. Sally went to the disco, and Peter did too. 

R. What does 'did' refer to? ( reconstruct the writer's choice) 

* 

Reader as Wr. 'went to the disco' or 'did' 

R. Why choose 'did' ( reconstruct the writer's motive) 

Reader as Wr. 'did' is qui ck , but not so clear . 



and so it could go on. In this way, by reader 
reference to a shared knowledge of the motivations which underly the writer's 
functional choice of selections from the language code the reader is able 
to attribute significance to the choices understood to have been made. In order 
to d£ this though, ourselves, as readers, we have to laarn the- reflexes 
functions have in language , how they are coded . 

In other words we have to learn that , to be 
quick we can use the pro-form 'did', but to be clear we must use the full 
form 'went to the disco'. Obvious perhaps, but although the motives will be 
intuitively obvious too to the second language learner, the ways in which 



and evolution towards a creole involves adding resources for being 'expressive' 
and 'quick' to the language, which then becomes a means of expressing national 
identity. In this way, it has been claimed, ontogeny mirrors phylogeny, the deve- 
lopment of language in the individual reflecting its development in the species. 
To what extent is, and should, this progression be represented in language 
teaching materials? It is not so simple as it might seem. One argument could be ' 
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they are encoded, or the Reflexes they have within the target language 
system, will not be obvious at all. This, then, is a framework for 
pedagogy to make use of - a skeleton, as it were, of shared motives 
underlying the use of the LI and the L2, to which we can relate the 
flesh and bones of the encoding language syttem in a purposeful way. 
At this point I refer you to my final schema on the following page 
which I hope to make clearer in the final section below. 



^ ' ^Jlie Ref 1 ex Of Function In Language 



In the preceding section I have tried to show how , taking a ' 
socio-psycholinguistic perspective on reading, the reader interprets, or acts 
on his knowledge of the resources,and motives for deploying them,he assum^TTe 
shares with the writer. I have shown how the non-reciprocal activity of reading 
and writing 'can be seen as similar to reciprocal conversation. But how different 
• a re the two fomi s of activity. „ ^ 

that by continually attempting to make ourselves clear and processible to the 
learner we are denying them access to experience of quickness and expressive 
forms of language. This has many consequences: as Gillian Brown has pointed out 
it can lead to listening comprehens-on materials which fail to develop strategies 
for dealing with the elisions, hesitations and incompletenesses that characterize 
normal spoken discourse(1978). Within Krashen's fraeework, over clear processible 
Jnput fails to provide the learner w ith the + 1 in the n +1 formula which he 
claims is essential to acquisition. Perhaps his intuitively app^^TiTng 
distinction can be re interpreted within the framework I am proposing: learning 
IS the process of understanding how to.be clear and processible in con^uni cation « 
a.cauisition is an ability to handle the resources the langugae user has for ' 
being quick,u nd expressive. Some re -interpretation of Krashen's position is 
obviously necessary. From the point of view of reading the claim is easily made- 
if we don t expose learners to text which represents the user-writers 
mobilisation of the fuli^resource£_ of language we will not be developing their 
abi ity to process such text adequately. It is Brown's argument for authentic 
listening materials transferred to reading materials. But it is not the text 
note, which is authentic, but rather the learner's response to it by drawino' 
on an awareness of the t^^Vir^^mS:^ the language has for being quick, clear 
expressive etc, But I repeat myself again. ' 
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clarity 



writing 

establishing ^ 
coherence 



reading 
identifying 



vocabulary 
selecting 




quipkness 



establishing — ^ identifying 
cohesion . • 



forging 




establishing ^ — > identifying expressing 



expressiveness modal ity 




processibility 
in on-going time 



establishing 
generic 

structure 



T 



Slobins four 
'charges*; language 
evolves, and is produced 



to serve these simultaneous 
and often conflicting 
demands on it as a medium 
of communication and exchange. 



identifying 



signalling 




r 



reading and writing are 
in a way converse processes 
whereby the writsr/i^eader 
establishes or identifies 
the formal linquistic 



vocabulary is 
seen in relation 
^^to the function 
it has in 
establishing/ 



means the reader/writer must identifying 
deploy to meet these constraints, procedures. 
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• I have claimed ( see the sterna on page 10.) that the behaviours 
of reading, listening, writing and speaking Involve the twin interpretative 
acts of assertion and assimilation. In speaking and listening, the speaker 
typically asserts a meaning or proposition which the listener has then to 
assimilate. The conduct of face to face conversation Is a process of 
asserting and assimilating , or of explaining and trying to understands so 
that the participants can 'acheive' a convergence of 'worlds'* For example, 
in a technical classroom one might get the following conversation; 

3 ... ^ 



Addressee 



Addresser 



what is a 'tripod'? 



and the tripod is assembled 
by tightening the screw here 




well , its a stand, it 
has three legs, see,., 
it holds things up 



oh, yeh 



Qaite a one-sided conversation of course, but not 
entdrely so, the second speaker is still able to indicate lack of understanding, 
and the first participants response is to try and 'assimilate' the content 
he/ she previously 'asserted' so as to make It 'accessible' to the second 
participant. In other words he supports a previous statement with an example. 
In lees interactive face to face discourse, where there is less opportunity 
to interupt- say a lecture, the lecturer will typically anticipate these 
interventions and enact assertion and assimilation within the extended turn of 
monologue. Hutchinson and Waters ( 1981) give an example of this; 



Addresser 
Addressee 



Copper is.;.: 'ductile 'w hat do we mean 

by ductile? It'll stretch , yes, 
we can change its shape . 



Monologue like this Is very close to the condition of 
written text. In writing though there is no opportunity for the interlocutor 
to signal the need for explanation or paraphrase to support an assertion, so, 
as I have said, the writer ^as to anticipate the possible need for such 
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support information. Despite this difference the four processes ( reading etc.) 
all draw on a shared knowledge of the resources n eeded to -perform such acts 
as assertion and assimilation. In reading then we need to develop the ability 
to assert and assimilate, or to be dominant and dependent where necessary with 
regard to written text. We also need to develop awareness of how the motives, 
be quick, clear etc. are encoded as a rescjrce within the language a writer 
makes use of. In other words we need to pay attention, pedagogical ly, to 
developing learner awareness of resources, and developing ability to act o n 
those resources. 

(av/areness) resources 

commumcative 
(ability) • ^ acts 

I will be concerned in this . section only with 
illustrating the link between the various motives and their encoding. I will 
not be concerned directly with the question of how to develop learner ability 
to act , rather I wiil be concernea with describing what the learner needs to 
be aware of as a basis for strategic action, 

A brief exemplification of the natdre of this strategic « 
action is in order though, before considering the fine detail of what 
resources are available for the reader-interpreter to act on. And here the 
crucial question of purpose must be acknowledged. No reader needs a stratgey, 
or needs to act on a text interpretatively without a £u.''£oie^ "^^^ reader's 
: purpose will determine the strategy , and the resources drawn on by the strategy, 
he or she chooses. I air. afraid, then, another diagram is needed here; 
For example; 

quick clear expressive processible 

(awareness) language resource 

t 

communicative 

I 

(ability) strategic 

PURPOSE 
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As a result of a purpose the reader will act 
st.rategicany to Identify the Motives underlying the writer's use of the 
language In a text; 

For example; Purpose - .••You wanti^to know-how to remove — 

some paint from your carpet that you spilt 
while decorating - does this help? 



Household Hints 



1 I always seem to have trouble when painting skirting boards with 
either the carpet Happing back on to the wet paintwork or being left with 
a crease if folded back too firmly and held in place whilst the paint dries. 

2 I now fold the carpet back, paint the skirting and then place scrap 
pieces of wood diagonally (at approx 30*) from floor to wall. The carpet- 
happily leans against these until the paint has dried. 

3 {Whilst correct practice is to remove carpets completely before 
decorating, we do accept that this if not always practical. - Ed.) 

" iPitctiCMl Housohotdor. May 1980. p. 14) 



i) Identifying The Writer's Effort To Be Clear- Understanding 

What does the re?.der need to know in order to be 
able to act on the writer's effort to be clear, and so acheive understanding? 
He needs to know hew propositions are formed, intra-sententially, and how 
they are combined inter-sentially. In other words he needs to know how to 
identify who did what to who and with what, i.e. be aware of semantic role, 
and to know what value propositions have in combination, i.e. be aware of 
their rhetorical function . Both of these resources in the language are typically 
associated with the means available for creating coherent text. Coherence 
is both Inter-propositlonal and Intra-proposltional . . . .A single clause may... 
exhibit both intra-propsitional coherence (e.g. Agent Action), and inter-, 
proposltlonal coherence ( e,g. Cause-Effect) ' (Crombie 1985). For example; 

He intervened. Therefore she was defeated. 
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In this example the first sentence encodes the roles of 
Agent-Action, while realising the role of Cause with respect to the second sentence 
The following taxonorny of these relations , intra and inter propositional , is- 
I acknowledge It, necessarily partial ( i.e. incomplete) and derivative ( primarily 
from Crombie 1985 and her sources). My point in listing these relations, is, as I 
have said, to provide an operational definition of the ways in which the motive 
'be clear' is encoded within the language syttem of English, so as to provide a 
point of departure for pedagogic conrivances which seek to develop an awareness 
of such resources in the second language learner. This awarene ss^ is a necessary 
basis for the types of interpretative action I have described. 

The linguistic 'label' given to this group of resources is 
'coherence'. The label I suggest we give to the group of strategies the learner 
draws on in attempting to identify the writer's manipulation( or not) of these 
resources is 'understanding'. 

a) Intra-sentence relations. 

"Semantic roles' are the functions performed by the argument/s 
of a proposition in relation to its predicate. Knowledge of them has been 
assumed to be universal ( Fillmore 1971: fJilsen 1971: Crombie 1985). Nilsen 
presents exercises for developing learner awareness of case. 

The functions performed by the arguments of predicates is 
determined to an extent by the type o f predicate. Verbal predicates are of three 
types : 1) Dynamic 2) Process 3) Stative 

activity rmental/ ^) no active, conscious non-active 

or physical activity 

a) Geberal activity ( write) ( detr riorate/boil ) ^) imert 

b) Momentary activity ( nod , wink) cognition ( like ) 

c) Transitional event ( arrive j eave) ( u nderstand ) 

d) Mental activity ( choose, decid e) k) Relational (own ) 

e) Factitive or constructive( build, create) 

Predicates can also be nomina l or adjectival when occurring with a copaUr verb 
( is, become, grow, got, appear etc.) ^a) Material (it is broken } 

states 

b) Experiential ^He appears happ^ } 
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c) Material (jt became sour) 

processes ^ 

^ d) Experiential fHe got excited ) 



There are many discussions of the number and type of roles that 

could be identified. Somers(1987) is a good summary* Here is Crombie's 
classifi cation; 

a) Causal roles; C Agent P etera sked the question. 



Instrument Di ate the soup with a spoon ^- 
Force S mallpox killed Gerty 



b) Participation roles: i) Activity 



TPatient 
C Assignee 



ii)Factitive 



He kicked the dog 

He a\;arded a goal to t he team 



Material 
Result 

iii)Process 



She makes castles out of sand 
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^ Mutant 
iv) State 
r Durant 
/ Experiencer 
/ Appertainant 



The butter mel ted 

The door is green 
H e h eard music 
He heard the music 



c) Orientation-Transition roles: Object The book i s in the drawer 



The flu went from Di t o Jo, 



d) Relational roles: 



Source 
Goal 

yjlange The egg foiled down the hill 

Referee It concerns him 
^ Referent It concerns him 
Quantant It costs ten dollars 
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b) Inter-sentential relations. 

The relations to be outlined hre are esentially binary , 
that is, they are defined by their 'relation* to other elements in a discourse. 
For example; 



Sally went to the disco, and Peter did too. 
C > 4 ^ 

' ^ 

simple comparison 



Sally went to the disco, and Peter did too, but Di didn't. 

^=iz:=::i ± ^ 

simple comparison 

— : — ^^^^^^ — ^1 

simple cont-ast 



Sally went to the disco, and Peter did too, but Di did't because she felt sick 

■ — ^) 

simple comparison 

simple contrast 

c< — > ^ — > 

^ — 

reason resuljb 



And so it could, and does, go on- each discourse proposition 
having a 'value' which is the result of a 'relation' it contracts with 
another term in the discourse. 'These relationships provide the semantic 
underpinning for - and are, therefore, a necessary aspect of - the interpretati 
of all coherent stretches of language which extend beyond the expression of 
a single proposition'( Crombie 1985:33). ( see also Beekman, Callow 1974: 
Winter 1977: Hoey 1984). 

Such propositional values are not fixed and inherent, but the 
result of context, or written co-text, to which the speaker, or reader, 
attributes relevance in the manner described by Grice(1975). For example. 
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, Sally went to the disco, and Peter went too. 

W \ < ^ J 

' simple comparison ' 

What relevance has the information that Peter liked Sally? It 
could explain the motive underlying Peter's action in the second sentence. This 
interpretation leads us to attribute the following inter-propositional 'values' 



Peter liked Sally. Sally went to the disco, and Peter went too. 
reason result 



Notice that although the intra-proposi tional 
semantic roles are the same, the inter-propositional values 'they contract 
as larger discourse units is not fixed. They are affected by co-text, and 
this is a consequence of their binary nature. 'Unitary* valuest like 
'warning', 'promise' or what Austin(1961) and Searle (1971) call 'illocutions' 
are related to^but different in this respect from^the relations at issue 
here. I will reserve the resources the language has for creating, or marking 
illocutions via 'IFIDS' ( see Searle 1971) or 'performative verbs' which 
are to an extent impermeable and fixedt for that motive Slobin calls 
'be expressive', and Halliday attributes to the interpersonal function of 
language. 

There are two further points to make about these relations, before I 
give a brief taxonon\y of them based on Crombie. Firstly, their unfixedness 
means that the language user is continually 'alive' to the possibilities that 
lie ahead, and makes 'predictions' about what 'values ' propositions could be 
realising. Predictions are to a large extent guided by lexical signals of 
such relations, e.g. because , the refor e, so , and etc. and the capacity 
to predict on the basis of lexical markers like this while reading dominantly 
is an important aspect of 'scanning' . Secondly, Crombie claims that there 
are a limited number of such relations, and that thqy are universal. Like 
awareness of semantic roles they hold out the possibility of establishing a 
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helpful 'comparative framework' for establishing the L2's resources for 
encoding the writer's motive 'be clear', to which the second language learner wil 
already have been exposed via his/her first language processing. experiences^ 
Here is Crombie^s list of such inter-propositional relations: 



Temporal relations: 

a) chronological sequence 

He placed the ball on the spot and then they kicked off* 

b) temporal overlap 

As the Steel ers kicked off the crowd cheered 

Matching relations; 

c) simple contrast 

Gerty supported Penn State but Di shouted for Pitt. 

d) simple comparison 

Gerty was a student and Di was too. 

Cause Effect relations: 

e) reason result 

The quarterback was useless so Pitt lost 

f) means result 

Penn beat Pitt by keeping possession and good tackling 

g) grounds conclusion 

Penn beat Pitt so they should beat Duke 

h) means purpose 

Di left the game earljf to avoid seeing Pitt lose 

i) condition consequence 

If Peter had played Pitt would have won 
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Truth and Validity: 

j) statement affirmation 

Gerty said Penn were good and I agreed 

k) statement denial 

Pitt won. They lost 

1) denial correction 

It isn't Tuesday it's Wednesday 

m) concession contra expectation 

Although Peter liked the game he hasn't bean to .one. since the 

Alternation rnlations: 

n) contrastive alternation 

Either you like Pitt or you don't. 

d) supplementary alternation 

Nobody was actually injured or carried off 

Bonding relations: 

p) coupling 

Penn wear white shirts and white trousers 

q) cpntrastive coupling 

He tried to remember Pitts colours, but he failed 

r) statement exemplification 

Football can cause arguments; remember that fight on Friday 

s) statement exception 

Football games are well behaved. An exception was last Friday 

Paraphrase: t) aptonymic and synonymic 

It isn't good , it's a bad thingJ He's a scrapper, a thug. 
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Amplification: 

u) term specification 

Copper can stretch; it is ductile 

v) predicate specification 

He regretted not stuclying philosophy 

w) term exemplification 

All ductile materials, copper for example, can be stretched 

'Setting /conduct relations: 

x) event location 

The atom wassplit at the labofcatory in Cambridge 
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y) event direction 

The bacon jumped out of the frying pan 

z) event manner 

He eyed the bacon greedily. The bacon sizzled ^ nervously. 



For a fuller description of these relations see 
Crombie (1985). This is an example of how some of the resources available to tJi 
writer for being 'clear' are coded in English. Note that many traditional 
reading comprehension questions are directed at developing awareness of, or 
of 'testing' knowledge of these relations, e.g. 
e) Why did Pitt lose? n) Did Peter like the game? etc. 

Sometimes the question is directed at eliciting reader awareness 
of semantic role. e.g. 

What killed Gerty? What does she make castles from? 

Note also that with respect to genre certain teKt-types may havi 
a particular emphasis on some of these relational types. For example expositioi 
scientific text will draw heavily on the use of cause-effect relations, and 
on amplification. There are implications here, then, for task types which 
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can harness specific reader purposes in reading to possibly frequent forms 
or relational types. For example, asking students of scince subjects to 

Identify amplifications ( Which word or phrase means the same as ), or 

to find cause of X, Y etc. There is also the prospect, already mentioned, 
of identifying text-types which have specific rhetorical structures, or 
set sequences of relational types which form 'schematic ' macrostructures 
or patterns. This , though, I wish to reserve for the discussion of 
'processibility. I have been concerned here with the 'resource' for 
acheiving clarity. Now I will discuss the resources available to the 
writer for being 'quick'. 

ii) Identifying The Writer's Effort To Be Quick- Following 

Here we are concerned with the resources in the language the writer 
draws on for shortening or condensing his message. The reader must be able 
to 'follow' the thread of meaning, and reference, through the text despite 
these shortcuts, which may subvert the motive 'be clear'. 

One resource I have already cited is that of pro forms like 
'did', and 'do'. Another is the use of elision. Both of these are aspects of 
what Halliday and Hasan have termed 'cohesion', the resources acailable in 
text for binding the message to gether into a whole. Accordingly, on 
the microtextual level, this motive is realised via the 'textual function' 
language, .- together with 'processibility ' at the macro textual level. 

Here are some examples of cohesion, drawing on 
Halliday, Hasan(1970) which realise the motive be quick: 

Reference: 

^ exophoric; outside the text, in the context of situation 

I am talking to him . ( over there) 
P endophoric: within the text 

0 anaphora- personals 

John opened the door. He came in. 




- demonstratives 
Some flowers please. These are the ones I want. 
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- comparatives 
John wrote a good letter • Mine was better* 




Oftsn anaphoric references like this can fonp lengthy 
cohesive chains wulch might cause the reader problem* Exercises on cohesion 
were a feature of the English In Focus series, and Swales comments 
favourably on their usefulness (1985)* The Readincj And Thinking In English 
series included comprehension checks on cohesion in the -argins of the 
texts as a way of drawing the reader's attention to the qualities of 'discourse 
in flight' to use Widdowson's terms. 

More unusuall/such proforms and comparatives cab refer 
forward 'cataphorically ' as in ; 

u) I'll never forciet him, J ohn was agood^man ^ 

The quickness of cohesion is most obvious when the proform 
substitutes for a whole clause rither than a proper noun like Johv i 

Substitution and Ellipsis: 

nominal substitution 

This pen leaks. I must get a good one. 



I'll have bacon, egg and beans, I'll have the same , 
7^__^^ 

verbal substittion 

I love eating mushrooms. 
So do I, A 



clausal substitution 

If you 're from Manchester you must have tried tripe , 
I think so. 
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Lexical cohesion: 

this clearly overlaps with the use of synonyms and antonyms 
In the preceding discussion of paraphrase and amplification relations 
between propositions, since it involves the use of equivalent and opposite 
terms. 



I went for a wal k. The walk was tiring. 



I went for a clim b. T he ascen t was easy 



(repetition) | 
^ synonym) 

I went to t he pa rk^J ^qarde ns were lovely ( near-symonym^ 
I oredered a Ro lld«ig^c k. J he bee r was cool. (^superordinats^ 

Arguably too this is not always a resource drawn 
on for the purposes of being quick, but for the purpose of either being 
expressive, more clear, or all three. The superordinate is quicker, but 
less clear; the repetition is neither quicker, nor clearer, while the 
use of synonyms seems is expressive, but not of attitude- rather it 
is expressive of the individual writers sense of relevant background knowledge. 
By this I mean that for him a £ark is a garden, and he has chosen to show 
this? for him the two words 'connote' each other. Hasan (1984) has made 
a distinction which we can use to clarify the area of lexical cohesion. 

She distinguishes af? ^identity:'c ftafn\the purpose of 
which is to refer the reader forwards and backwards primarily through the 
use of pro-forms, and similarity chains which are not text-bound and 
which reflect the writers sense of semantic fields which lie outside the 
immmediate province of the text. The former are 'existential' choices, 
conditioned by the specific text, the latter are 'non-existential'. The former 
[denote while the latter connote. The former I think are primarily a 
resource the writer draws on to be 'quick', while the latter are a resource 
he has available for 'expressing' his sense of world-view. For example} 
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<^^^^^^ Identity chains Similari ty Chains l^IZ]^ 

_ SteeTjr^Tar^ ^ four 

jsuperbov^ c hgjRpi^^ p s) in the sevent ieTlCfhel^ i s 
stil- envTeJTy other teams. HoweveK ^e c11^ tTH?^been going 
("^^^th^ recent1y^^,j he^^ have been fqffP 

^^^^^^land management ) has been l under pressur ^too. 



One can see then that identity chains are largely 
grammatical, while similarity chains are lexical; similarity chains in the 
example above are the result of two lexical sets, il lness and f o otbal 1 
being Imposed on the text; with collocates identified, as belonging to each. 
The il lness set conveys 'attitude'. In contrast the identity chain Is 
neutral regarding attitude and following it helps the reader follow the 
thread of topic quickly. Let us say that identity chains signal topic quickly 
and lexical sets, or similarity chains signal 'attitude . 

Many studies have been done of the effects of cohesion on readers 
interpretation of text, and writers differential use of the resource. ( see 
readings under cohesion and quickness in the bibliography). One distinction 
that seems useful to me pedagogically is that between 'static' and'dynamic' 
cohesion. This relates to the distinction between identity chains and 
similarity chains. S tatic cohesive ties maintain relationships establishp-^ in 
a text, they maintain the topic, while dynamic cohesive ties serve to develop 
new relations and to introduce new or subsiduary topics. (Hartnett 1987) 
Ability to recognise use of static cohesive signals will enable the reader 
to move quickly through a text, 'following' the topic; ability to use dynamic 
signals, and recognise their use, is important to enablimi the reader to 
recognise topic-shift. However, mis use of, or Inability to recognise the 
'dynamic' signals can impair the readers ability to follow the development of 
topic. The motive underlying the use of 'dynamic' cohesive items then 
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Static 

r repetition 



Quickness I 



demonstratives 



pro forms 

substitution and ellipsis 
^lexical cohesion 



( topic maintenance) 
obligatory > coirenon 



Clarity J 



r 



Dynamic 
temporal conjuncts 
causal and adversative 
conjunctions 

hyponym v. superordinate 
as expressive of logical 
\ relationships 
( topic manipulation) 
optional, sparse 



be clear > but excessive clustering of such ties can slow 
down the Vead er, and cause confusion, . 

Along with cohesion I think we can consider the use of 
heading s and sub-headings as a means the writer has of being quick. Similarly 
the ^jse.of diagrams to exemplify points in the text is a way of avoiding 
more lengthy explanations. It is also a way of being clear. I am 
considering it under this heading though because it seems to fall within the 
preserve of 'textuality ' , more than of content. However, it is 
obvious by now that various resources realise more than one motive at a 
time, A synonym can be quicker than the original term, clearer in terms of 
giving an exact picture of the thing referred to, as well as more expressive 
of attitude f 

These then are some of the resources available to the writer for 
being quick; the use of pronoun s and proverbs; the use of headings and 
sub headings; the use of diagrams to illustrate ideas and summarise points; 
the use of nominal, clausal and verbal substitutes as well as elision of 
assumed to be understood constituents o Occasionally the writer can also 
refer the reader to extra-linouistic sources of information to supplement the 
text, thus avoiding attempts to reproduce this textually, or reference 
can be made to other literature , works by other authors ( see... ..etc.). 

I have made ample use of these devices myself in the 
interests of condensing what I have to say, so being 'quick', and I 
hope this has not led to loss of clarity for you, my reader. Let me turn from 
such shortcutting devices now to the motive 'be expressive' and its encoding. 

Identifying The Writer's Effort To Be Expressive- Identifying 
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writer draws on to acheive or create 'unitary' mocutions like 'warn', 
'persuade' etc. That is, the reader's identification of the 'speech act' the 
writer is performing via the text. 

Here, as in the previous section, we have to understand that 
'expressiveness' is as much a matter of what the writer does not say, as of 
what he does. It is, if you like, often a case of ellipsis not for the sake 
of quickness, but to generate implicature. What do you mean? I hear you 
complain. Let me try to be clearer. 



Consider thic conversation ; 




A: Jock was a good student wasn't he eh? 

B: I never taught him. Knat do you. think. Dick? 

C: He always handed his homework ini 



Was he a good student? What do B and C , really 
mean ? Let us assume, as Grice says we do an^ay, that they are 'co-operating' 
by following these maxims: 

Quality- try to speak the truth, do not say what you believe 
to be false 

Quantity - say just enough, not too little or too much 
Relevance - make sure your contribution is relevant 
Manner - be brief, avoid obscurity 



Grice says speakers attempt to interpefet 
what they hear as conforming to these maxims. Their interlocutors know this 
and this provides them with a way of 'implying' things. B and C'.will be-, 
heard by A, in other-words, as relevant . The fact-th.3fe Crcan only say he 
handed his homework in on time means that this is the only sense in which, 
for C, he was a good student, since C is understood to be both relevant and true. 
This means, of course, that other criteria for goodness - i.e. intellectual 
perspicacity etc. - are not involved in C's jedgement, and therefore not 
true for him. C says, in other words, that the student wasn't clever. B is 
assumed to be relevant and true. 
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However, our assumption that B is being true is not necessaril 
valid. Supposing both A and B as well as C taught him, and each knows this. 
What maxim is B then 'flouting'? That of truth or quality. This deliberate 
'flout' implies information about B's attitude, i.e. that he is being ironic, 
saying what he doesn't mean. But is. it a lie? Well, thereis a 'way' in 
which you can teach, without teaching; that is, you can try to get information 
across, but without succeeding. Perhaps this is what B could Jiave meant! non- 
ironically. Again, it Implies Jock wasn't a good student..^- '• 

Now why, you might ask, do they not give a straight 
yes or no in answer to A's question? Here I must refer you back to my second 
-note. One answer is that language does not only serve the communicative 
functions via clarity and process ibility, it also serves the indicative 
function and is expressive of social identity. Both B and C are , in the 
end, clear about their opinion of the student, but they resort to indirect 
means for making their point. What B does, assuming he lied, is draw attention 
to the difference in status between himself and the student, or topic, and 
distances himself by being relatively .formal ■ and expressive therefore 
of his 'power' over the student ( See Argyle 1970) via his role as 'teacher'. 
He is indicating a difference in status which relates to the 'territorial' 
imperative discussed by Argyle. This is equivalent , in writing, f» the 
writer's choice on the cline of functional tenor, ( see below). This 
involves stylistic decisions ab ut whether to appear 'didactic' or not 
and is essentially the preserve of the 'power semantdc'. 

C, however, is not so concerned with status. What motivates 
his decision to be a little unclear is the desire to find something good 
to say about the student. He does this by saying he took his books back, and 
demonstrates, to an extent, a degree of 'affiliation' or what Brown and 
Gilman 1960 call 'solidarity' with bbe student, despite his poor 
performance. In other words he demonstrates a degree of identification with 
the student. This also has an equivalent formal resource in the written 
mode, and corresponds to the writer's decision regarding 'personal tenor', 
( see below) the extent to which t;:e writer indicates the formality or 
not of the message by choices, principally, in the pronominal address system. 

The writer then can make ovt-rt the stylistic indicators 

3. See Sperber, Wilson (1986) who woul d force this analysis through their 
Insistence on 'relevance'. However, my 'ironic' analysis below seems just 
Q as good to me, assuming 'indicativeness' is as valid as 'informativeness'. 
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opinion and expression available to the reader. These are typically those 
linguistic features which Halliday groupd under the linguistic resources 



of the interpersonal function; awareness of clause type- mood and modality. 
For example, a clause can be; 



declarative 

^-indicative 



independent clause 

L 



yes/no 
•'wh' 



^ interrogc^tive- 

imperative 

e.g.a) There is a cat on the mat 
b) Is there a cat on the mat? 

What is on the mat? (see Halliday 1973:56, 1985) 

Q) RUce the cat on the mati 



and each of these casts the recipient of the sentence in 
a particular role as regards the speaker • There are also markers of modality, 
typically modal verbs; must, should, could, will etc. These have been grouped 
into various notional schemas by Wilkins (1976) and others. 

We may then wish to preteach functional correlates of 
agreement, disagreement; advising, warning etc. However, note that this 
undermines the position I have just described - that function, or illocution 
is primarily a matter of attributing 'valua to utterances in context, and 
there are no fixed fom function correlates o f opinion or 'what the 
writer is trying to express about his or her oreentation to tho reader'; 
they must be computed in context . The reader 'confers* value. 

Given this proviso we can attempt to develop awareness of 
those 'performative' verbs 'warn', 'promise*, 'instruct' etc. which are 
said to accomplish the speech act they accompany. There are also many 
markers of 'formality'. These can be forms of address which are expressive 
of the role speaker, writer presume is relevant to the discourse, e.g. 

Dear Sir or Madam, Gerty, To the Reader etc. 



In some cases the writer will attempt to make the 
illocutdonary force of a propsosition or message overt by using conventional izec 
markers of agreeing, disagreeing, warning, advising, complaining etc. The 
reader must be alerted to the phrases which normally accompany these. 
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^ Similarly the reader needs to he alerted to the differing 

levels yjf fomiality possible in address systems which writers judge expressive 
of accepted social relaj:ions. There are also modal verbs whcih are used to 
indicate writer orientation to his or her message, and phrases like 
'in it\y opinion', 'some say that^/ etc. which writers use to indicate the 
degree of 'affiliation' they have with an idea. . 

Let me summarise these resources for encoding the motive 

to 'be expressive'; 

i) Performative verbs, e.g. 'warn', 'forbid' etc. 
ii) Mood, i .e. declarative, imperative or interrogative 

sentence types 
iii) Modal verbs, e.g. 'maybe', *should'» must' etc. 
iv) Affiliation phrases, e.g. 'in my opinion', 'it is 

commonly thought', ' i strongly believe' etc. 
v) Address sytems, e.g. 'Jack', 'Dear Sir' etc. 
v1) Notional markers of certainty, agreement etc. 
v-i) Markers of intended audience, topic, and purpose 

so as to compute relevance and implicature^ 
viii) Markers of institutionalized 'modes' like advert, 
manual » newspaper etc. which assume addressee- 
addresser roles. 
In describing the expressiveness of writing we are concerned 
principally with the writers tone, for example formal or informal, and 
with the .«*viters purpose , for example to persuade or inform. Both ofl 
these are aspects of what Hal li day calls a texts 'tenor'. 

Gregory and Carroll(1978) suggest that there are in 
fact two sorts of 'tenor'. The first concerns the tone of a piece of 
writing, and is realised through choices of linguistic features along 
a cllne from informa'^ to formal, as below; this is concerned primarily 
with options available in choices relating to reader or writer presence* 
For example, 'you' as direct form of address to reader is informal, while 
absehce fidreference to reader or writer, i.e. impersonal 'one', is formal. 
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INFORMAL 








P/esence of the reader 






Pantcular second-person 






pronouns 






General second-person 






pronouns 






ftcfcrcrtce to situation 






of reading 






P/cscncc of ihc writer 






Ftrst'pcrson singular pronouns 






Ftrst'pcrson plural pronouns 






ftcfcence to situation of 






writing 






Evaluative modifiers 






DtStjnce of She rcatfer/yvrster 






High proportion of passive 






constructions 






Third-person references to 






reader/writer 


FORMAL 





The second, functional tenor is actualized 
•through choices of mood and modality, e.g. 



DIDACTIC 




i 




Clause mood and modafity 






Full imperative 






Direct question 






First-person imperative 






Periphrastic imperative 






Rhetorical question 




f 


High proportion of indicative clause! 


NON-DIDACTIC 





Personal tenor I have identified with the speaker's 
choice along the axis of 'solidarity' or 'affilliation' • 



formal^. 



Jnformal 



low f f f i 1 i at i on ( sol i dari ty ) 



high affiliation(solidarity) 



Functional tenor I have ide'/itified with the speaker's choices 
olong the axis of 'power' or 'territoriality'. 



didactic^ 



non-didactic 



submission (dependence) 



power (dominance) 



The in dicative functional choices availbble to speakers 
thus have their functional reflex in the written r.ode* Here is ajtforriial-,* 
<!e)^t/wb1ch shifts to informal in the middle, while remaining non-didactic. 
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Notice how in this example the writer shifts from the use of 
impersonal reference, and thus formality in paragraph one, too more personal 
and informal refernce in paragraphs two anfi three, then back to formality in 
paragraph four,* 

|1| The 0dvcn! and development of recofrhtnan! ONA has been poftmycd os 
very much a mixed blessing for mankind \7\ VVIiilo proponents have hoilcd it as 
li source of technology thai will someday solve many of the problems of 
environmental pollution, food and energy shortages, and human diseases. 
Including Inborn genetic disorders, its opponents have btnerfy criticized 
research In this area because of the possibilities for accidental development and 
release of hfghfy virulent forms of infective agents that may lead to epidemic 
diseases of unknown proportions. |3I The wisdom of developing bacterial 
strains capable of expressing genetic segments of eukaryotef has also been 
questioned. |4| Each view is supported by major groups of scientists. 

(51 The basic problem m reconciling such sharpfy divergent viewpoints Is that 
In most cases both the benefits and the biohazards that have been ascribed to 
the development of recombinant ONA technology are highfy specufative, 16] 
Today, we are 5f///^ar from any demonstrated success at producing antibodies 
or blood-dotting factors by fermentation, or making plants fix their own 
nitrogen because of insertion of bacterial nitrogen-fixation genes, |7J 
Conversely, however, the suggestions of E. coli harboring human cancer or 
cancer virus genes or developing highfy virulent traits because of accidental 
Introduction of uncharacterized ONA segments appear equally far-fetched, 
speculative, and exaggerated, 

(8) This article has two purposes. |9J f'irst, / should like to list and discuss 
some of the major areas where beneftcuit applications of recombinant ONA 
technology are envisioned, whether in the near or in the more distant future. 
(10) Second, / should like to noie certain of those areas where both the barriers 
to technological success, and tfie potential hazards attendant upon such 
success, appear to be of less formidable proportions. Ill) / believe that Hvmay 
harvest some tar)gible benefits within a relatively short time, and with //W/erisk, If 
we develop the new technology rn a meaningful way. 

112) Apart from scientific applications toward the greater understanding of the 
nature and mode of regulation of eukaryotic genes, several broad areas of 
application of recombinant ONA technology are recognized in industry, agri- 
culture, and medicine. {13| Briefly stated, these are C1| in the manufacture of 
drugs, chemicals, and fuels— specifically, polypeptide hormones, vaccines, 
enzymes, and low-cost fermentation products such as solvents, alcohol, and 
methane; (2) in the Improvement of crop plants and crop yields, both by the 
extension of existing cross-breeding technologies and by the incorporation of 
nitrogen-fixation genes into either the crop plants themselves or their normal 
microbial symbionts; and (3) in the treatment of genetic disease, by doliboratoly 
Introducing fragments of hinctionat eukaryotic or prokaryotic genes intc the 
cells of human patients. JA.f^. ChaVrabartv, 'f^ecombinant ONA: Areas of 
Potential Application,* in Jackson, 0. A. and Stich, S. P. (eds) fl979: 56-66), The 
Recombinant DNA Debate, Englewood Cliffs, N. J., Prentice-Hall: 56-7.) 



In contrast the following example ( from Smith 1987) 
shows less control of the writerjs pact or relationship with the reader 
regarding an established functional and personal tenor. 
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academic ores*J/ml^^^ '^^ mcsf 5-^y«:anr cause In relation to school is 
ve?v tTne o ».fr«" / il. h J' '•""'?' ' 'hat this was the 

Tpf p Mwl^".*''''''?.^ •? "P* everyday. |31 My m«in concerns 

were grades. |4 / had not realized, at that time, that it was not the nradps so 

""m ontl nl! ""^°r 'k"."' '''' °* '"'"'"B the material beini taught 
J^J^nnnL^ r'' that bemg able to retain knowledge of a particularsubSscl 
was pcrtment I was faced witn another stress: peer p.essu.e. |6J It is smnLg 
how rnuch mlluonce your peers have on your academic lile. (7J It sUms e" e"?. 
body has fun when they run with the crowd. 

piUic'l""' ''"Cf"' "^'"^ '° academic pressure. (9) 

onr« .n '"K '"ability to cope with failure. |10J As somnono 

orice sa.d to me .n m.lder terms. Nobody pives a care about a loosor.' (11) This 
thf^2"t'i%" a'w»VS stucic in my mind. |121 This, / know. Is not the way to 
tinnk. (13 However, when analyzing this statement. / find it is b.isic«lly true (141 

Suld"ro«/6TpuXr,lI:" «'^'« ' 

»J.Ihl>h P'e?s"'e./ had lew problems in combating this siiess once / 

croLd Hnl'^^''''°''''n• ^'°"B wifh doing what the 

rimplh , ' "'"1"^'": y°"! 'esponsibilisiss. ji?J |, is ea5,e5f. though, to 
c!«nn = ^"""'^ To everything there is a 



The- strategiescs called on in locating the writer's functional 
and ptrsonal tenor, or orientation to the ^reader's role I have called 
"■.identifying' strategies. 

iv Identifying The Writer's Effort To Be Processible- Finding 

Here we are concerned with the writer's use of a stock 
of coiranon textual 'patterns' and how the reader can draw on an awareness 
of these patterns to* 'find' the specific information he or she is interested 
in. These patterns of organisation are schemas, or plans the writer uses or 
follows in constructing text. The configurations such patterns form can 
be identified at the paragraph level, or at the other extreme-, the level of 
genre. A genre is an institutionalized textual pattern which assumes not 
only set patterns of interpropositional relations, but a particular functional 
and personal tenor, and incorporates certain assumptions about the conventions 
regulating the motive 'be clear', or 'be quick' which give it its separate 
generic identity. 

Let us deal with the commoner non-generic text-types first. 
Text patterns: 

A number of researchers all identify a common core of 
basic patterns. Horowitz makes the point, ' the patterns used to treat particular 
topics may also be unfamiliar and specialized' ( 1985:534)..,' the writer is 
responsible for amking sure that the right pattern is triggered in the mind 
of the reader by the text. ' (1985:534) . This is what I have called a 'recognition' 
activity (1987c) in my article 'Authenticating contexts....', as opposed to 
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the response actibity of 'following' cohesive chains. 

The patterns' identified are larger, paragraph scale versions 
of the propositional relations discussed earlier. Here are the basic 
paragraph relations schematized by Horowitz; 



III ftmpo'«lord««(t>m#»o»«| 
C.^'^IA 



— [aJHIT] 

3 1 I i.«_J ! L. 

00 0!) 



01 n«lponM (proOttm M#vion| 



f*ob'<»'n 



yl 1 l__J 



These can be integrated into larger generic form, like 
the 'research report'. Here is a simple version of the basic plan or 
'script '( Schank, Abelson 1977) underlying a prototype report, from Barnett 
(1984) 



OlilUSt fOR A RESE-ARCH REPORT 
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Iniruduciion 

Rationale for the study 

Review of related literature 

Hypothesis 
Methods Section 

Participants 

Materials 

Procedures 
Results 
Discussion 

Summary 

Interpretation and integration 
Implications 
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Here again. In the scriptal or schematic organisation 
of written text, there is a link with spoken language, since these macro- 
structures underly the organisation, or •semiotic structure- of various 
forms of face to face encounter. These are just beginning to be studied. 
Here is Ventola's schema for the structure of service encounters; 




( Ventola 1984) 
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To conclude this final section I wish to give some 
impression of the detail, as well as the breadth, of the research in this 
area of text processing. 

Firstly-, to return to Lhe basic text patterns I have alreacly 
introduced, let us look in more detail at the problem solution schema, and 
the classification schema, with respect to the work of Hoey (1984) and 
Winter {1977;1978), and also of Trimble (1985). 

Problems and solutions 

Winter has proposed that underlying all discourse is 
a variation on the basal pattern, situation, problem, solution, evaluation. 

His example of this pattern is; 

I was on sentry duty ( situation) 
I saw the eneiny approaching ( problem) 
I opened fire ( solution) 

The enemy dispersed ( evaluation) 

• 

Each of these stagesis marked by what he calls 'vocabulary 3' 
items which organize, as it were, the grammar of the text. Some of the words 
are obvious, e.g. the occurrence of 'problem' willl signal the problem 
stage, and the occurrence of 'solution*, will signal that stage. There are other 
lexical signaliers theugh which are useful to text processors attempting 
to 'find' specific stages In a text. 

Here is a text with the macrostucture marked on. Consider the 
signalling function of the boxed words; 



o 
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ProbI 



cm 



Problem 



■ Pauting and Corey have proposed a ' 
model for thestnictureof D.N.A. 
Th$ir model consists of three inter- 
twined chain^ weth the phosphates 
near the fibre axij ajid the b«>ci on 
. the outside. 

[The problem is that thdr model fails 
to identify the forces which could 
hold the structure together. 

We have attempted to solve this 
problem by proposing a radic;tlly 
different structure whkh has two 
helical chains each coiled around the 
saae axis and in which the two 
chains arc held together by the purine 

- and pyramidine bases. 

Our model has two advantages, it 
accounts for the structural cohesion 
and it suggests a possible copying 

- mechanism for the genetic material. 

DISCOURSE MACRO-PATIERN: Situation ~ Problem — 
Solution — Evaluation 



Solution 



J 



Evaluation 



Problem — 
Solution 



Solution *-> 
Evaluation 



! ( Crombie 1985) 



These stages can be missed out, so we can have solutions 
with no problems, or no evaluation etc. Which stages are present here and how do 
you know? 



VMTARZoom 

VIVITAR have nnw made available iheir 8O-200mm f/4TX zoom \Qns!\ 
first announced it 'photolcma'. The lens is offered from stock with thtl 
Minolta XG2 mount, and has an aperture range of f/4-f/22 and < 
minimum focusing distance from the film plane in normal mode of 
1.9m (6.3ft), The lens is muUicoated. has an accessory size of 55mm' 
and features 'one touch' zoom and focus control. j 
Undustnat and Commeros! Photographer, January 1971. p. 1201 



( Jordan 1984) 



To turn to cUssffi cation, Trimble has distinguished a number of 
different types. Each of these has distinct rhetorical markers. These are; 

Complete 
Partial 
Implicit 

Each of these can be complex or simple. 1o 
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conclude, here is an example of one of these types • 



Paragraph 2: Complex implicit cUssiSc^tion - • 

A similar need for research exists In the branch ol hydrology that 
deals with the quality of water. In nature, there is no water like the 
pure water defined by chemisu. made up of only hydrogen and 
oxygen. River water, ground water, and even rain water always 
contain other dissolved or suspended elements, and these, even 
when present in small quantities, play an important role. 

(Source: B:im%c, in Ewer am) tjiiofrr.pp. 123-^. | 
Classiftcation tree: 

Water 

I I 

I Natural 

Man-mado (Implied) i j , 



Pure Rrver Grourxl Rain 



{ Trimble 1985) 



( for further studies of rhetoric and the structure 
of scientific discourse see Widdowson 1979: Swales 1985.) The larger question 
here is, to what extent do different text types make differential use of these 
different forms of classification, problem solution structure etc., and 
how do we developr learner awareness of this. \^ proposal has involved a 
suggestion that we move from general strategies applied to a number of general 
texts so as to develop ability in the use of the strategies for finding, 
following, identifying and understanding, ^o applying these strategies 
in the contexts provided by more complex subject-specific texts. 

It is to the way we can identify these strategies, and 
the way they draw on the resources I have gust described for knowing 
how the writer can be quick, clear, expressive and processible, that I now 
turn. Note though that the view proposed here of the interactive, reciprocal 
nature of the reading-writing processes means, of course^ that developing 
reading ability provides natural and inevitable contexts for the development 
of writing ability. I see these two activities as reverse sides of the same 
coin if you like, and the resources I have itemised here can be used as 
a framework for teaching the learner writer how to be quick, clear etc., 
as well as developing the learner reader's strategies for coping with 
Q written text, 
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7. J How To Be A Dominant Reader : Methods 

I must summarise here some implications of the preceding 
sections, and demonstrate how the rationale I have presented can be used 
as the basis of materials design. This exemplification, though brief, wilK 
I hope be suggestive of the lines I think a reading course based on the 
principles I have described, should take. 

I began by giving reaeons for the use of 'authentic* 
contexts for the development of general reading strategies. Such authentic 
contexts are the focus of the final exercises in this section. What are 
the general reading strategies which are applied to these authentic contexts? 
They are of two types. 

To be dominant, or asse -tive, in the way I described, a reader must 
first of all be able to identify texts on a topic he is interested in, 46med 
at an audience at his own level and commensurate with his own reading purpose . 
I have called these 'context' strategies, because they are less to do with 
dominating a specific text as they are to do with mastering the ability to 
find reading material suitable to the reader's larger purposive context. Some 
very simple exercises which merely touch on the preceding descriptions are 
presented in the following pages. I have also shown how vocabulary exercises 
could be approached along similar line^, in a way that illustrates the schematic 
representation of the links between vocabulary and reading-wrtting on page 17. 

Once the reader has selected the right text from the larger 
context he must then begin to dominate it. This requirer 'text' strategies, 
and these are based closely on the four part distinction made in the previous 
section. I have also suggested a likel y sequence of application of such strategies 

The reader must first find the information in the larger 
text by using what he knows about the larger schematic organisation the 
writer uses as a template or pattern to make the whole text processible. This 
means locating the problem section, the evaluation section, or the 
introduction or argumentation etc. Then, once he has found the most useful 
section, the reader must follow the topic he is interested in through that 
section. The aim of such textual strategies is to relieve the reader of the 
dependent instinct to assimilate everything in the text; in a \;ay these 
strategies help the reader to .avoid reading. 

Having located and followed the topic through that 
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section of the text which fits his reading purpose the reader must attempt 
to -understand by drawing on an awareness of how the writer manipulates the 
resources he has at his disposal for being 'clear'. These concern the 
recognition of intra and inter-propositional relationships i,e, who 
did what to who or what, and whether successive propositions are in contrast 
or some sort of causal relationship. Finally the reader must draw on strategies 
for identifying the writer's orientation to himself as a reader, and to 
his subject. This involves drawing on an awareness of the way the writer 
manipulates the resources of the language so as to be expressive, in the way 
I have described. 

I have given a few examples of this in the introductory exercises. 
However in the 'authentic' exercises the weader is assumed to have identified 
the texts in which he is interested, and the emphasis there is on applying 
strategies related to finding, following, un'Jerstanding and identifying. 

For example, finding is involved in the location of reference 
sources in a text, or relating text to diagrams; fol lo wing is a strategy 
underlying the 'cohesion' exercises; understanding is drawn on in locating 
definitions and examples, while various exercises involve locating the 
points at which an author 'eval dates' information. 

There are two further groups of strategies, and these relate more 
to the reciprocal nature of reading and writing than they do to specific 
reading requirements. I have maintained a view throughout that reading is a 
covert interaction with an imaginary interlocutor, as indeed vjriting is. To be 
dominant the reader must learn how to manipulate the interaction to his own 
advantage ana purpose. This involves developing strategies for entering into active 
participation w4th the writer in constructing meaning. I have given examples 
of hos/the writer can be 'projected intp dialogue' as an aid to comprehension. 
( see Robinson 1987a), 

' This leads to an obvious conclusion. To be a dominant, anc' therefore . 
purposive and successful reader, the reader must be able to metamorphose, or 
recognise himself as an imaginary other via the v/ritten text. In this way the 
reader experiences what I call a ' doppel gang er' e-ffect; he sees himself reflected 
by the writer and encoded as an assumption within the text. This provides a natural 
context for the development or 'doppelganger' writing abilities, as I attempt to 
demonstrate in the final, brief exercises of this section, and in appendix 2. 
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Exercise L Text a) 
Context Strategies - Finding The Right Text 

The first thing the reader must do is identify the writers 
topic > purpose and intended a udience . 

ASK What is it about > 

What is if for 

Who is it to 



We can give the reader some guidance to begin with. 



Topic 




Purpose 


Audience 


football 


to 


persuade 


teachers 


electricity 


to 


amuse 


football fans 


a lens ^' 


to 


warn 


students 


science 


to 


inform 


engineers 


stocks 


to 


complain 


nurses 


nature 


to 


advertise 


general public 


taxation 


to 


advise 


customers 



This context sensitization is essential in the early 
stages of a reading course, so students become practised in identifying 
different possible topics, purposes and audiences. To be d ominant readers though 
though they must actively seek out texts on topics they are interested in for 
their own purposes > We can begin with a range of general texts and develop 
these procedures before progressing to more specialized texts. Here is text 
a), answer the questions in relation to this* 

VMTARZoom 

VIVITAR have now made available th9ir,80-200mm f/4 TX zoom lens, 
(irst announced at 'photokina'. The lens is offered from stock with the^ 
Minolta XG2 mount, and has an aperture range of f/4-f/22 and a 
minimum focusing distance from the film plane in normal mode of 
1.9m (6.3ft). The lens is multicoated, has an accessory size of ^Brnm"? 
and features 'one touch' zoom and focus control. / 
[Industrial and Commercial Photographer, January 1979, p. 120 
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One thing that can help you identify topic, purpose 
and audience is the vocabulary in a text. Look at these words. They are 
taken from texts which are not complete. Do they give you any clues about 
possible audience, topic and purpose? Make guesses and try to explain 
your choices to the teher. 




incorrect 
pro clem 



total 
£1- kind of 



subtract 

check 
THK FURP0Si5 IS 





to persuade 




to amu5=e 




to v;am 




to complain 




^o teacr. 




to advertise 




to fv.roe 





footballer 




an cjconomicrj student 




a politician 




s physics student 




a shopkeeper 



THK PUrtPOSi-j 13 <r^ 


1 


to persuade 




to advertise 




to give information 




to warn 




to amus*? 




to complain 


^^'^'^ inconvenient ^ 







the price of oil 




the World Cup 




makin^: soup 




ouyin^ a car 




buying a company 




Poetiy 




a bitiihAay 



I1-;TK<D2D H3.\DER 



■\ 


a coiTiputer prof; rammer 




^ ohopkeeper 




»*t toiiclic-r 




a bank mana^-or 




a car dealer 




your frrandmotner 



TKS LETrER 13 ABOUT 





a veddin^ 




a bill 




your r.alary 




a nev car 




/irabic history 




a meal 
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Now look at text b) and indentify the writer's intended context 
( intended reader, topic, purpose) by scanning the vocabulary. 
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text 



b) 



Piuling And Corey have ptopoiti • 
model for the structure of D.N.A. 
Their model constMs of three inter* ' 
twined chaini. with thf phosphate* ; 
near the fibre axis and the bases on 
the outside. 

The problem h that their model fails 
to identify the force* which could ! 
hold the struaure together. 

We have attempted to solve this 
problem by proposing a radically 
different struaure which has tuo 
helical chains each coiled around the 
same axis and in which the two 
chains are held together by the purine 
and pyramidine bases. 

Our model has two advantages. It 
accounts for the struaural cohesion 
and a suggests a possible copying 
mechanism for the genetic material. 
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Context strategies: Scanni?ig for Contd'nt 



/ Topic 



automatic 

top of 

has been 

piped 

therefore 

is capable of 
over-sized chocolates 



software 



— \ 



Audience 



Purpose 



Topic 



we addressed processes 



backgrounds el ongated 



scene segmentation 
images boundaries 



rather patterns intensity 




Audience 



Purpose 



Now look at the following text. Decide quickly which of the 
above groups of words belong to it. Were you right about the topict 
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Text c) 



AUTOMATIC CHOCOLATE DECORATION BY ROBOT VISION/ 



A J CRONSHAW, PATSCENTRE INTERNATIONAL, CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 



ABSTRACl- 

A prototype machine has been developed for the decoration 
of chocolates with piped patterns. The chocolates are 
decorated whilst on a conveyor belt by a robot arm equipped/ 
with a piping nozzle'. The robot is guided by a machine 
vision system which enable? the robot to adapt intelligently 
to the exact position and orientation of the chocolate* The 
nozzle is therefore directed to apply a piped pattern of 
chocolate mixt'ire to the top of the chocolate with correct 
alignment. 

The system is also capable of recognising mis-shapen chocolates 
such as doubles (two stuck together) or over-size or under- 
size chocolates. 

The paper includes a description of the software techniques 
for visual recognition and guidance of the robot. The cost 
and performance of the system are also discussed. 
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. 1. INTRODUCTION - 51 - 

■me decoration of chocolates - and in fact the handling of chocolates generally - is 
largely a manual operation in many confectionery companies. Operations such as 
chocolate decoration and chocolate packing are often very labour-intensive; The 
continual qjest for a higher quality product in the face of increasing labour costs 
and decreasing robot cost has spurred the development of automated inapec* on 
techniques. 

Automation of these tasks needs to be flexible for all but the largest manufacturers 
batch production is often involved, and product changes are often needed to meet 
changing market demands. 

Patscentre International is actively involved in this field through the development 
Of versatile robots equipped with sophisticated image processing systems. 
Patscentre's robot systems can be reprogrammed to me _ : 

- change-overs from batch to batch 

- changing product lines 

Furthermore the "intelligence" and adaptability of "seeing" robots means that these 
systems can be introduced into existing factories with minimum peripheral implica- 
tions. It ii lot necessary to invest in feeders or magazining systems for example 
A seeing roho.- aui often work directly from e:cisting conveyors and factory storage" 
systems. • ^ • 

The very nature of confectionery products is also a good reason for this approach 
Chocolates are fragile and easily scratched (and the lady does not like scratched 
chocolates!) A seeing robot eliminates the need to feed chocolates to the robot by 
mechanical feeders which can damage the product. Further problems can arise fro.ii 
natural centres such as nuts and cherries. This can .le?.d to a variable size product 
which is difficult to handle except by an intelligent and adaptive system.- 

2. EXISTING MANUAL METHODS ^ 

Decoration can most conveniently be carried out at one of two stages in the manu- 
facturing process. The first opportunity is whilst the chocolates are riding along 
the enrobing conveyors. Here the chocolates are well regimented in regular rows and 
Columns. 

Variations in position and orientation are however inevitable : as the chocolates 
change over from one belt to another sl^^ght disturbances can result. The exact 
position and orientation of the chocolates is not a rep ja table absolute. To apply a 
decoration the only methods to date have been to apply non critical patterns such as 
stripes automatically, or if a piped decoration is required to employ manual methods. 

The second opportunity to apply a decoration is when the chocolates have been trans- 
ferred to factory storage trays. Here the chocolates are randomly arranged. Manual 
methods alone have been use 1 to date. 

3. ROBOT DECORATOR 

The prototype Robot Decorator system is shown in Fig. 1. t.V. camera is mounted 
overhead looking down vertically at chocolates on a conveyor. A Microcomputer (a 
DEC LSI-11) is used to analyse the visual data from the camera and to control the 
robot arm (fig. 2) . The arm has two degrees of freedom in X and Y coordinate 
directions. The prototype system uses ambient lighting though obviously more robust 
methods would be used in a production system. 
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queueing of data to accom™o^,^^^^ '^^'^o'^ated. There is a certain amount of 
never appLrf ir^ Se' Wnl area " "''^ ^^'^""^ ""^^^ ^^^^ decorating head 

4/ RECOGNITION SoroVARE 

par^net^, jioat chocolate shapes. These IncSe = 

- Area 

- Perimeter 

- Centxe of Area 

- Radii signature 

- corner extraction 

correspond to corners .nd valleys to* sidSf ' "'^'^ sL.n.tur. 

5* PROMINENCE 

auish it froo, the usual so^r^l-corSr "P"'"'"^"-" ■ii.tin- 

nSr™ioLrbri"JorspLaT,lf r -^-^"""^ ^ i= the 

ed,e Itself. .^alpSj orth\'sta"titrL"e"Ihlt S^.'T '"^ ""^ 

Sv» :^^^1^''S'Sa"a'c2:irrt"r'=:/'n"" " '"'"^ ""^^^ • 
:;"o!a^eT ~ 

U.e. o.e„tatlo. .eu2:raes'pTte'r-e^;„:e1'f ,1^^-^^^^ p'e^^li^Stlifpe. 

6. REJECTION OF MIS»SHAPES 

S%S°'rSd 7"TJ" """'""^ '° types c£ chocolate as sho™ 

a«"Lt "ce^ a™LS:» °J,rlZ°AT. rlullt'L\l''''' dlsctl»l„.tot. chocor™ 
that are too s»all are rejec'^e'rl"" ^LS^elsa^^ ^^ZIT 

Jhir:srint»^at'?: sr^eiaS^?:"- °^ - - - p---- 

7* PERFORMANCE 

TtinraS'^Jh: cfoa'^ite'or^H'' ^"^"'^^^ ^« ^P-'^ °^ the decor- 

Sn- -fd ^.s~: 0I 

2£~n;^ 

assembly language together with the high-level features of^^igh-l^^ell^ng^fge . 
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Exercise 2. Text b) 
Text Strategies . how Not To Read Everything 

To get what you need for your purpose from a text you must 
first find the section that will help you , then f o 1 1 ow the topic you 
are interested in and un derst and the argument as well as 'i dentif y the 
writer's attitude. Here are some exercises to practice these steps. Eventually 
you will learn how the writer helps you to find, follow understand and 
identify through the language he uses. 



Finding: 



Underline two words that tell you the topic. 
Where are they? 



Fol lowing: 



How many times is 'their* model referred to in the 
text? Circle the references. 



3. Understanding: 



What is the relationship between the first two sentences 
in the text. Circle the correct answer. 

a) comparison 

b) amplification 

d) contrast 

e) classification 



Identifying: Which is ':he best model ?^ 



Whyi 



Note that the students would have received pre-teaching on the 
differences between the rhetorical relationships here. in question 3. 

This is intended to be a general text. 
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Text Strategies 'jext c) 

Finding Look at the first paragraph. Which word means the opposite of 
manual , 

Complete this diagram to show the organisation of the first 
paragraph. 

Confectionary 



( increasing costs) ( 



Foii owing Look at paragraph 4 in the introductdon. What do 'these' systems 
refer tp? ; 

Understanding Look at the first paragraph again and your diagram of it. 
What will the article §o on tc discuss? 



Look at paragraph two and three, are they 

a) comparison contrast 

b) condition consequence 

c ) s ta emen t sxemp 1 i f i cation 

d) staement denial 

I^^1^2J}9_ Look at paragraph 3, Whi ch two words show the writer's attitude 
to Patscentre, Mark them in. 




costs) 



Text c ' is a more 'subjec t -specific' and so 'authentic' text 
tban text b) or text a) , but we can apply the same strategies to 
it. (See $cdHpv> tX 
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Exercise 



3, 



Text 



Interaction Strategies - How To Negotiate With The Writer 

The writer is trying to help you get the information you 
need from the text. There are several ways you can call on the writer to 
help you understand the text. Of course, learning how the writer helps you 
as a reader will also help ^ou^ to become a good writer, so we will practice 
writing too. You can learn many things from reading, and how to write is an 
important lesson you will learn. 

Talk to the Writer 

When the writer is working at her desk, she tries to think 
of questions you, the reader, might have, and then answer them. 

Look at the text below. Read through it quickly to answer; 



1- 
2. 



Who is the writer? 



What is her purpose? 



3. 



Who is the intended reader? 



The first question the writer imagines the reader has is; 




Writer's answer; 



Please send me a catalog and an application for 
admission to the School of Engineering at Northeestern 




I arrived in the United States six months ago. 



I have a diploma from a high school in Beirut, 
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Now I am studying English at Loyola University. 



I would like to begin my studies at Northwestern in 
September 1979. 



Hy major field of interest is mechanical engineering. 



I would also like. 



Would it be possible for me. 



In addition I would. 



Would you please send. 



Thank you very much. 



You see how easy it is to talk to the writer. Good writers are always 

easy to talk to, no matter how difficult the subject. Why? Because they try 

to to answer questions they think you will have. 
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text J J 



Dear MaJam/Sir: 

Please send me a catalog and an application for a'imission to the 
School of Engineering at Northwestern University. I have u diploma from a 
high school in Beirut, Lebanon. I arrived in the United i,rates si.x months 
ago. Mow, I am studying English at Loyola University. I would like to begin 
my studies at Nonhwestem in September. 1979. .My major field of interest is 
mechanical engineering. 

I would also like to receive information on tuition jnd housmg. 
Would it be possible to live with aji American family? In jdditipn, I would 
also like to know about any scholarships for foreign students. 

Would you please send all of this information as soon as possible? ' 
Please send it to the .ibove address. Thank you very much. 
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Text e) 

Now read this text ar.-J ask the reader's questions. Write them below. 
Don't worry about grammar or spelling. 

1. ' ^ : ^ 

2. - 

3; ^ 

4$ ^ ' ■ ■ ■ 

5. ' ^ 

6. 

7. - - 

8. - 

9. - ' 

10. 



Discuss your answers with your teacher, and in groups. 
Try to answer these questions too; 

a) How do you know the writer isn't your friend, or a relative? 

b) How would you change the letter if you knew the reader very well? 



Text e) 

Dear Ms. Lima: 

I would like to request an interview for the position of typist. I saw 
^your advertisement in Sunday's Chicai,o Tribune. I can type at SO words per 
I minute. I can take shorthand at 120 words per minute. I have a diploma i 
from a secretarial school in Germany.4 worked for five years as a typist in ' 
the Admissions Office at the University of Heidelberg. I arrived in the United 
States eight months ago. Now, I am studying English at Loop College. My 
j English is good and my secretarial skills aie excellent. 
' I would iike to w6rk for Lexington Steel Corporation. I would be 

happy to give you- a list of references and a complete resume of my work' 
experience. 

Please contact mo at the above address. Thank you very much. 
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Exercise 4 



Becoming A Writer - The Doppelganger Effect 



Think about PURPOSE? 



If you were writing to a^Baiik Manager what 



questions do you think he would want to ask as a reader? Choose them from 
this box. 



Do you know what our rates of interest are? Can you drive? 
Are you married? Do you want a deposit or a current account? 
Would you like a picture to accompany the advertisemant? 
Can you send me your references? When do you want this information? 
Do you want to withdraw money at short notice? 



What would your PURPOSE be? So what QUESTIONS are RELEVANT to it? 

Some of the questions may not be usGful at all, and some may be 

used more than once. Add any other questions you think are appropriate 

and put them in thi s bow. in order, below. 




THINK! 





The Reader is. .. . 
a Bank Manager 



1 



He asks . . . 



Who might the other questions belong to? Put them in order 
and add to them if you can. 
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The Reader is.... 



He asks 



( see Appendix b. for further exemplification of this technique). 



Now choose one of the readers and try to answer 
their questions by writing a letter. Do it below. See if your friend can 
guess which questions your latter answers, and what your PURPOSE is. 
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Coping With Texts: Some Techniques lased On The Text Strategy Approach 

The exercises which follow on authentic texts cab be 
accomodated within the framework I have erected. 



Engineering 



Text A. a 
b 



Text B. 



Business 



Text C a 
b 
c 
d 
a 
b 
c 
d 



Text \>. 



Identifying and understanding strategy 
Finding strategy 
Understanding strategy 
Following strategy 
Following strategy 

Finding and .understanding strategy 
Finding and understanding strategy 
Identifying and understanding strategy 
Finding strategy 
* Finding- strategy 
Understanding strategy 
Finding strategy 

Identifying and;,understanding strategy 
Finding and tinders tanding strategy 
Understanding strategy 



My aim here is to show how the four broad 
strategies of finding, following , understanding and identifying can be 
developed via a variety of exercise types, or tec hniq ues for developing 
awareness of the code resources.. Clearly a technique like asking students 
to guess words from context can be used in relation to any of these four 
strategy areas. Guessing a word like 'therefore' would draw on understanding 
strategies for processing inter-propositional relations ( 5.1 ); a word 
like 'these' would draw on strategies for processing cohesion (6.2) etc. 

Text A. a) tbis requires awareness of personal and functional tenor, 
which is formal and non-didactic, and of interpropositional ralations. In 
most cases the definition is given as a statement which can the be followed 
by an exemplification, or term exemplification, or possibly an antonymic 
or synonymic paraphrase( relations r, t and w on pages 25-26) • Knowing how 
to mark or underline only the definition or statement, and not the extra 
information given in bonding, paraphrase and amplification relations, is 
importa\it for econoniy in revision, and draws on an ability to understand 
the writer's effort to be clear. (This is also true of Business text c.a) and 
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text D.b).) 

Text A. b) this involves a knowledge of the macros tructure of the text, 
specifically where in the text the repeated information the diagrams 
contain can be found. Will it be far away, or close to the diagram^ What 
text signallers ( 'see fig 3' etc) will be used to help the reader locate the 
repeatediinformation? The reader must know this to f ind his or her wa^ 
around the text successfully. ( See also Business text C.b).) 

Text A. c) is fairly obviously an understanding 
strategy, aimed at making the writer's meaning more clear to the reader. ( See 
also Business text C.6)\) 

Text B. and b) btth draw on reader awareness of the resources 
the language has for creating cohesion and so enabling the writer to be 
quick. In a) the signallers are the determiners 'the' 'these' etc. In b) 
the aim is to draw attention to the potentially available synonyms that 
v/riter's can draw on; in creating chains of identity ( see pages30-31). 

_Jusiness_ text' D.c) involves knowing the propositional values, and 
interpropositional relations of , for example, statement-exemplification. 
This is involved in decisions about how much to underline, as has already 
been suggested. The exemplification is not essential. In identifying the 
classification the reader is drawing on a knov^ledge of how the initial 
proposition, that managers are classified according to e.g. responsibilities, 
is 'amplified'( relation u page 26) to cover 'functional* and 'general'. 
The diagrammatic note'^taking is an activity aimed at providing learners 
with a strategy for finding information quickly for revision perposes. These 
exercises are much the same as those in Engineering text B c) and d). 

The exercises that follow are thus means to an end. 
The end is developing learner awareness of the resources the language has 
for encoding the writer's motive be clear, quick etc. However, they ignore 
the important question ;of purpose in reading. A dominant reader draws on a 
knowledge of the writer's manipulation of code, in order to acheive a 
purpose. The purpose can be simulated by announcing that a short quiz will 
be held on the texts after the exercises, thus demonstrating how learner^ 
could go about studying texts like this for_ actual sub.iect-specific quizzes . 
The longer text 'Bootstrap Stere6 assumes that the learner is 
bringing a purposive t^sk to the text. The questions are infixed to guide the 
reader in purposive scanning. 
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COPHIC Wim TilXTS. 

TEXT A. DISTILLATION AND IWACE TENSION. 

Skills covered. a) Underlining ( Definitions). 

b) Completing Diagrams From ^ Text. 

c) Usin^ The Dictionary In Context. 



TEXT B. ABOMATIC HYDHOCARIONS. 

skills covered. a) Cohesion ( Identifying Referents), 

b) Finding; Contextual Synonyms.* 

c) Dia^rajr.minc: Ideas: Classification. 

d) Dia^ajnming Ideas: Partition. 
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Coping With Texta. (a) DISTILUTION AND SURFACE TENSION. 

a) Underlinim? i Discixasion. 

Look at this extract from a textbook. Tou can see 
that some sections have been _underlL-:ed , Why has the reader underlined 
these parts and not others? Arc there any other vays of marking or 
underlining parts of a text?(Yorkf.y pa55 will give you ideas). 



Properties of 
Pure 

Substances 



Work Problems 5 
and 6. 



Just as cnch individual h:,s his or l.cr own ;,p,^arancc and pcrsonaliiv. 
cath pure substance has its own properties, distinguishing it from other 
substances. Fhe properties of pure substances are divided into physical 
and chemical properties. 

Physical properties are those properties that can b eoh.rrvrH without 
.■EiHSSmg-Llie^ composiii^f the su bstance.lw^roperties include 
color, odor, taste, solubility, density, specific heat, melting point, and boil- 
ing point. Physical properties of a pure substance are analogous to a 
person s appearance -the .olor of his hair and e>es. his height, and his 
weight (see Figure 3-5). 

Chemical properties 3re_thos c properties that can be obsers-cd on lv 

mcTude the fact that „„„ rusts, that toal or >:as^ni;TrT)urns in air. that 
-water undergoes electrolysis, and that cliloniie reacts violently with so- 
dium. Chemical properties of a pure substance are analogous to a person's 
personality, or his outlook on life, or his tenijieranient.or how he reacts in 
various situations '.see l"igure 3-5). 

Table 3-3 lists some physical and chemical properties of water and 
iron. 



(fr«3 W.S.Seese et al,(l981). Basic Chemistry . N.Y.:Prentlce Hall. 
P.52.) 

Task. 

Now look at the next passage, below, and underline the 
definitions of the following: l) distillation ii) surface tension 
ili) distillate iv) meniscus v) residue vl) fraotional 
distillation. 



\ 
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Tigure 12-6. ^ '""P'' '''^""ation appaxaius is shown in 

.he ^istimnrit or;H?;^pr:;s\nd^ ^^^-^ 

Clear colorless .tropics of wa.crTal Id" J.^^^^^^ condensed ,o give 

main in the diMilline rt-.sk =nA , „ V ^^^e impurities re- 

Prcpared in this ZSe u-hh ,H ^'^""^'^ ^"'^ 

magnesium, or i rorwi^h hvdro. •""'"P^"'' °f "'c-m. 

sulfate. (bicarbonate), carbonate, or 

of hydrocarbon's (see Ch:j?cr?,Vo°;^„'o';: '''^^"""^ ^ 



Surface 
Tension 



mURE 12*6 
OsiiJlanon of water 



fniSestrti; --^^ ^'-^ ...c ......ce 

a minimum. For examole m/r ^ u'"'' '^"^"^ '^e surface to 

forms droplets on a g U s' ^rTace S °' '^'^'^ ^"'^^'^ 

glass surface, whereas waicr. whose surface tension is 



Condei.s€r 




forces (fo^es^el^e tolecules; ^ -"ctive 
surrounded on all sides bvmn Vrn^ 7 '^'^I^^f a liquid is 

tions by neiahborir^rmn '""'""i" ^"'^ e^nulT in all di.cc- 

liquid is attrSted by oTlS molJc ^ ""'l""' '^^ 
results in an unbalanced o^cfH 7""' " '"'^ «■ This 

molecules ,1 "r/fcX^^^ '"''''"'^ '° "'^ surface 

mum (see I^gurc IM/ ^ '""^ ""^ '° •^"'^^'cc to a mini- 

attratr "^^"^ ""^"^ because ,h. 

cohol is o^ten us H ,1 ^"''^'^"ces are greater (mercury- vs water) Al- 

a low surface , In .Td'c^n I^snr^ 

area. One of the 'easons for ' '"^"""^ ' ^^""l^i^flcanse the 
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FIGURE 12-7 

Surface tension can be explained by 
the intermolecular attractive forces 



» w»lh the • representing 



FIGURE 12-8 

Reading the 

water m a 



• 1. Read al the 



bottom of the 
.,Th6 




volume o! v^aler m this 
cylinder is 15 m/'. 



25 



31 



pcncuaic imo the crca.cs in your hands lo clean out the grease thatfh^i^ 
mc dirt there. I ^ 

As the temperature increases, the average kinetic energy of the mol- 
ecules mc reases. and this increase in energy tends to overcome the in.er- 
molecular|attractivejforccs; hence, the surface tension decreases. As you 
are aw-are. you can wash your hands more efficiently in hot water than in 
cold due in part to decreased surface tension in the hot water. 

In reading the volume of a liquid in a graduated cylinder or by other 
means for measurmg volumes, you arc instructed to read at the bottom of 
the meniscus, that is. the bottom of the cu^^•cd surface of the liquid. For 
water the surface curves upward along the walls of the cyl.nder (sec 
Hgurc 12-8). I he surface tension of the liquid is one of the factors that 
cause this kir.d of behavior in liquids. 



b) Cooipletlivi: Iiagrams Froca A Text . 

Now look at tJie three fl^n^s ( 12-6, 12-7, 

12-9), In 12-6 some words have been left off the diagram. Try to 
complete them with Inf onnatlon from the text. In 12-7 and 12-8' eome 
words have been left out of the explanation accoopanylng the dla^-rams. 
Try to fill la these words as well by taking information from the text. 

c) Usin^c The Eictionarv In Context . 

in the text above has ooro than on© 



The word 



^ hold 
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entry number la the dictionary. Llat the correct entry number for the way 
It la uaed here and give an example of this we of the word from the 
dictionary. i h^i^ , 

•ntry nuabor exwnplo. 



On the other hand, 'attractive', 'aolution' and 'body' have only 
one entry number in the dictionary. Give anotft.r ex^iple, using your 
dictionary, of the way these words are used in the text abo»e. 
l) attractive 
il) solution 



111) body 



Coping With Texts. (b) AROMATIC HYDROCARBONS. 

a) Cohesion ; Identifying Referents. 

Read the passage below. Some words have been missed out. 
They are all repeated at other places in the text or In the accompanying 
diagrams. Can you ^'nd them and fill them in?.. .toe . tha ,aub-ii.adlng8 
has been deleted. What do you think this will be? vSiy? ' 

Aromatic The ^ arc hydrocarbons that include and 

Hydrocarbons compounds containini* aliphatic or aromatic groups attached to aromatic 
rings (arenes). Because benzene (C^Hg) is the simplest iromatic hydro- 
carbon, we will consider it in some ditail. 



The benzene molecule is planar and has thr shape of a regular hexagon. 
Benzene is a cyclic molecule and consists of six carbon atoms, each using 
sp' hybrid orbitals to form (r bonds with hydrogen and two adiaceiit 
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carbon atoms as shown in Figure IS-Sa. Ihe remaining sTx-HOnhy 
Dridized p-orbitals, one on each carbon, all lie perpendicular to the plane 

of the carbon ring. These , overlap with those )o form a 

delocalued cloud of electrons above and below the plane of the ring. The 
bonding t>ctwcen adjacent carbon atoms is neither double nor single 
but something in between. AU of the carbons in benzene ?xe equivalent as 

are aU of the hydrogens. The delocalizcd ate de- 

picted in Figure 18-8b as beingE^^^ in a pair of doughnut shaped' 
regions lying above and below the plane of she ring. This delocalizingof 
electrons appears to increase the stability of benzene and make it more 
stable than a hypothetical molecule that consists of fixed bonds, three 

double bondj^and three single bonds alternating around the ring. 

• — -' \ arr shown in Figu. !8'9. 

The structural roVmula for benzene can be jrepresented in a number of 
ways. One way is to draw it as containing alternating double and single 

FIGURE 18-8 

cafbon^amm°.'?M'.^'" "'""""^ P <"b'ia's one on each oi the s.« 

catbon atoms, (b) m,ee deiocai.zed n bonds aoo.e and teiow it.e piare oi ca.t-on atoms ' 





Ibl 





(b) 

FIGURE 18-9 

Molecular models of ben2ene (C.H.) (a) Preni.ce-Hs.i mcde' (tj) Stuaa.B..eg"c-b model 

bonds, but keeping in mind that the jr-clectron cloud is dclocalized over 

all SIX carbon atoms. Two such can be written, each dilFcring 

from the other in the positions of the double bonds. These are Kekule 
structures, named for Friederich August Kckulc who first proposed 
them in 1858. The Kekule structural formula<i are more [con vem cmk] 
drawn as a simple hexagon containing alternating double bonds, each 
corner representing a carbon atom bonded to a hydrogen. The actual 
benzene molecule is thought to be a ^hybridf of the two and this is indi- 
cated by writing a two headed arrow between them: 
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M 



H 



H 



H 



H V' H 
» H « 



0-0 



1. 



More rcccnily ihc Kckulc formulas have been replaced by a formula 
which{dc2ia3ihe delocalizaiion of ihe tt electrons by using a circle in the 
center of ihcnexagon: 



11. 




Can you think of titles for the laalt two diagrams given 
r.bove?( 1 + il). 



^) Finding Contextual Syncnyma . 

The wordo in boxes can all be r«plaoed by more 

cemraon words - can you guess what they ar«? Use your dlctlonaty to 
check .only after you have guessed. 



c) PlagranualnK Ideas; Classification. 



You have practised using and drawing diagrams 
to show classificetion in Blanton. As you know classification occurs 
regularly in scientific writing. Read the short text below and complet 
the diagram. 



The hydrocarbons are orpanic compounds consisiiiiK of only the ele- 
ments carbon and hydrogen. Hydrocarbons are divided into two groups 
based on sfru.'ure: the aliphatic hydrocarbons and the aromatic hydro- 
carbons. The .phatic hydrocarbons are further divided into three general 
groups: the t,lkanes. the alkenes, and the alkynes. In sections IH-3 lo 
18-5, we will consider the aliphatic hydrocarbons, in section 18-6 we will 
consider the aromatic hydrocarbons. Figure 18-3 summarizes the classi- 
fication of the hydrocarbons. 



ClassKication 
of the 

Hydrocarbons 
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How try to draw your own amall dla^jram to show this 
classification. Draw It in tho margin, next to tho toxt,( where the box 
has been drawn). Drawing small diagram like this in tho marglris of 
textbockjB can halp you revise quickly. 



d) DiaCTajming Ideaat Partition . 

Road tho short text "^low and canploto the diagram to 
show partition. Draw it in the margin as well. 



Peaceful Uses 
of Nuclear 
Reactions 



The two types of nuclear reactions (fission and fusion) may be used to 
produce power in nuclear reactors. Nuclsar fission technology is well de- 
veloped, and nuclear reactors producing electrical power have been in 
continuous operation in the United States since 1957. 

The first sustained nuclear fission reaction was canied out by the di- 
rector of the Italian research group, Enrico Fermi, on December Z, 1942, 
in the squash courts bcJow the Alonzo Siagg Field st the University of 
Chicago. The energy* produced in fhis reaction was in the form of heat en- 
ergy- and was quite small, being discharged to the surrounding air. Since 
then, considerable development has occurred in nuclear fission power 
plants. The plan: consists of three essential pans: (\) nuclear fission re- 
actor; (2) turbine and generator; and (3) condenser, as shown in Fig- 
ure 20-6. 





COPING WI'IH TEXTS. 



Busin(=iS3. 
TliXT C COfit^ORATlONS. 

£$kill3 covered, a) Underlining ( Definitions). 

b) Relating Dia^pranis to Text, 

c) NototakiJifj From A Text - Using A ijiagram 
To Condense Ideas. 

d) Using Ihe Dictionary. 



TEXT D* htAlUGH-lENT AS PEOPLE. 

•* 

Skills covered. a) Relating Toxts To DiP^ams. 

b) Underlining ( Definitions). ' 

c) Identifying Classification And Ill'ustrating 
^'ith /. Diagraun. 

d) Guessing Words JProm Context* 
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Ceping With Texts. (C). CORPORATIONS. 



a) Ihidqrllnlmr i Diacuaslon. 



Look at this extract froni a textbook. You can see that some 
sections have been underlined. Why haa the wader ur.derJ Ined these parts 

t 

and not others? Are there any other ways of marking or underlining 
parts .f a text?(rorkey p.155 will give you ideas.) 

\ Whatifneeds sTirJe^inw ' unstructured organization. 

Managers, on the other hand uquallv aQcnm^ ^ 

and controih-ng that are used bv «Mn f °^P'"""'"g' organizing. leading, 
detail in Part II of the tit P"'^^^^'""^' will be discussed in 

Th« Funcffonrrl Specialist 



nrinvi«7^.T^ — r~r^^.. '■.V"t?iJ '^^"^^ > mameung ^ Or produc lonTOnF-nf-thpir 

ise a tpSnT oT^ttr;'''? " T"' ""T super' 
a uepartment of other functional specialists. Today. Levis ican<= for 

example, are sold throughout tl.e world because the skills o pr^ essiona" min " 
(see box"' ^P^'^'^"^'^ ^"^"^^^ °^^he origi.r.r;nr;:;t"urs . 

(fr«n W. Rudelius et al,(1981). Introduction To r..r..^^ .....^^^^^^^ 
Hatxjourt , Brace , Jovancvlch . pp . 11-12^ ) 
Task. 

Now look a the next passage, below, and underline the definitions 
of the following: i) a corporation. 
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11) « privately held corporation, 

ill) a puolicly held corperation. 

Iv) a cloeely ht'ld corporation, 

v) consolidation, 

vi) morgers. 

vii) amalganation. 

Try to underline enl^: the words needed for a definition - no 
others, 

Corpki>rations 

iiSr£Vl 'V^' "'^stinnuential form of business ownership, yet it is a ' 
P^S n tl ' L^lT"^'- .P^r^'-^"^ '^-fi"'-''"" that it is an association of 
iI^d?S'ow^ '° -"'J b° financially liable apart from ita 

to 8e*!^ra^Sn?tit^^^'Ei)^^^^ '"any owner, (from one up 

putsin 'ven if'the co TT^^'' '""^ ^^an i.e or she 

"I, ^^ven II the corporation goes bankrupt). 




Percentage of 
Businesses 



Corporations 
(^.966,000) 

Partnerships 
(1.062.000) 



l^ofD Proprietorships 
00.87S.000) 




Percentage of Receipts 
of All Busfnesses 



Source: Statistical Abstract of U.S. 



FIGURE 3-3 
U.S. Business 
Ownership. 



Although corporations represent onlvrTDercent nf 1 1 C5 nnf . • 
earrQpercent of all business income istiZ^^^^^ '^'^ 
clout^er>' year. ^ ^^^^ P^^k more 



^'yptfs o/ Corporoefons 
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' A PUBLICLY HELD CORPORATION These are ownod bv members 
01 the public who have bought shares in the company. These stock- 
nolders, or shareholders, can buy and sell t heir shar es conveniently 
on some stock exchange. The corporation must{compIv|with many eov- 
ernnient regulations. ' ^ 

* A PRiyATEL\^ELUlCORPORATION These corporations do not 
regularly offer tfiHH- stock to the public, so owners cannot buv and sell it 
conveniently. However, such businesses are subject to fewer govern- 
ment regulations than publicly held corporations; they cm make long- 
range plans without having to worry about stockl.older concerns over 
stock price or dividends: and they oRen are '"ree to operate outside the 
pubJjc eye. For example, you probably have n^ver heard of a grain and 

moL^'ZrfiTO,?""!*^ I"^°Toratod. Yet its 1980 sales were 

more than $13 billion {see box on the opposite page). 

* t ^t?f-^-^ "^^^ CORPORATION A large proportion of the stock " 
m these is usually owned by one or a few families ORen these com- 

S abrto' re'r^'l'" corporations with stock ownership n" 
available to the general public. For example, for many years the Ford 

Un t°eH ^n'"^' °^ P"''"^'y held cor^orat on In the 

o.rtSrTMn usually^to grow. A few begin as sole proprietorships or 
partnerships and become corporations to handle their increased bus Sel 
,T' "'f r generating enough profit themse ies to 

mtroduce new p.oducts and enter new markets. But they can also Sow bv 
con80,d„ ^^.^ ^^^^ corporations in o one Technically 

^ere are two kinds of consolidations-a merger and an amafeam^Z A 
oZi'T -hen one corporation buys TutC o " ort 

others: the purchasing corporation remains dominant and retains its origlal 
name. For example, when Campbell Soup Company merged with Pepp..:ridge 
Farm (see box), the new firm retained the name Campbell Soup Company An 
■ amalgamation occurs when two or more corporations unite to form a new one 

7q 7 ir"" ITo T*;" ■If"'" ^^"^^'^^ instance, was established .a 

1917 when the Bu.ck. Cadillac. Oldsmobile. and Pontiac Corporations were 
combined. In practice, however, the terms merger and acquisition o.len are 
used interchangeably today to mean amalgamation. About 2,000 to 4 000 
corporate mergers and amalgamations occur in this country in a typical year. 

Completi ng A Text tram A Diagram . 

Now .ook at the two pie charts (p. 2). What la the source ef 
the information In these pie charts? 



Lsok at the three lines below the pie charts. Two pieces of 
information have been left out of these lines. Ca„ you C(«,plete the 
text with Inforitatlcn from the diagram? 
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^) _Qondenainp: Infonnatlon Ibin^ A maicraffl , 

Dlagraaa are a quick way of ohowing the main ideas in a text, 
Tau night want to draw small diagrams in the margin of your textbook 
to help you revise quickly. Complete those diagrams after reading 
the text again. 



1) -Characteristics of Corporations , 




ii) iii) 



privately held 

d) Uain^ Ihe ^ictlonai;^ In ^ontext . 

Both |key| and |hold| have more than one entry number 
in the dictionary. List the correct wntry number for the each worti 
is used in the text and give an example of th*3 use of the word 
from the dictionary. 

entry number exaaplt. 



•hold' 

^ Si 
entry nuuber example. 
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On ti» other haad (^•oply| and |geek| wly have one entty 



number each. Uek At the entrleo. Can you think of another, mortj 
lener^, word or wortte to take the place of each of these?(You may ni^pi 
to find a word to replace ceaply with and not ju-jt conrply . ) If the 
dictionary entry doesn't help you just ^ess - can any ♦ther words you 
know fit in that contc:r(;? 



Coping With Texts. (&). MANAGEWJEUT AS PEOPLE. 

^) Ccm,7letin/? A Diagram Froro A Text . 

As you know, the information in a diagram is usually 
repeated in the text. Complete figure 4-2 below with information from 
the text. 



Management as People 

In the example of the rock band above, management is you. For the comer 
Dcwcstand, management is probably the owne-, who is also the personnel and. 
in a sense, the whole organization. But in Urge businesses (which are the 
primary focus n this book) there are many managers with many different 
type« of responsibilities. In these organizations managers can be classified in 
two ways: (1) by their level— top, middle, first-line— and (2) by their responsi- 
bilities — afunctional and general. 



Top management, at the top of the pyramid in Figure 4-2, is responsible for 
overseeing the whole organizational structure. These few managers establish 
broad, long-range objectives and set policies for the organization. Typically, 
tbeir titles are chief executive oHicer, president, executive vice ^--esident, and 
group vice president. Among their duties are meeting with government and 
consumer groups, deciding on which new products or porvices to introduce, 
•cqiuring or selling subsidiary companies, and hiring key high-level person^ 
nel. For a profile of chief executive officers, see Figure 4-3 and the accompany, 
ing box. 

Middle management, the next level of managers shown in the pyramid 
in Figure 4-2, is responsible for specific operations. The duties of these man- 
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Levels of Management 



Examples o( Titles 



3k- 



_jfx©cutive 



Vice President 



Middle^ 



(also caJled Supervt^oriy 
Operattvea or Operating Emptoyew 




FIGURE 4-2 
Lmv9ls of 



agers— usually called by such titles as director of finance and budgeting, na- 
tional sales manager, or division head—include things like long- and short- 
range planning, establishing specific goals, overseeing iower-level managers, 
and organizing and implementing procedures to carr>" out the broad objectives 
set by top management. 

First-line or first-ievel management is the lowest level in an organiza- 
lion that involves directing the efforts of others. First-Iine managers direct 
operatives or operating employees only, not the work of other managers. 
Topical titles of first-line managers might be shop super\'isor, office manager, 
district sales manager, or personnel director. Their duties inclu/'? siiort-range 
planning, hiring and ii*aining employees in their own arei of supervision, and 
solving immediate problems. 

Coapletlng A Text Prom A Diagram * 

Now can you coaplete the thre^ missing vordi: in the third 
paragraph below by looking at the diagram? You might need to \Jise your 
dictionary to check the meaning, but do this after you have guesaedi 



ifunetional and General Managers 

'ATiat^ver their level in the organization, managers can also be classified as 
functional or general managers, depending on the t^-pe of activities they nir«n- 
age. A functional manager oversees the activities of a single dopartnunit or 
part of a firm, such as manufacti ring or marketing or accounting or finance. \ 
general manager is responsible for an entire unit, such as an oper/jting 
division of a company, a whole company, a :ovemment agency, or a college. He 
or she is responsible for all the activities ot that organization, such as manu- 
facturing, marketing, accou..dng, and finance. 

' A omall company like a local sporting goods store probably has one 
general manager — its president. But a large company has several. General 
Mills, for example, hires a general manager for each division. That manager is 
in charge of ^'ll operations necessary to produce and sell either grocery prod- 
ucts or gantes or apparel. General managers in charge of such large-scale 
opcrctfons ordinarily are vice presidents of the company. 

Both types of managers need three kinds of skills: (1)^ skills, the 

ability to use the tools, procedures, and techniques of a specialized field; (2) 
skills, the ability to understand, work with, and motivate others; and 
(3) . skills, the mental ability to see the organization as a whole and 

integrate its interests and activities. 

Each level of management uses a different combination of these skills, a.s 
can be seen in Figure 4-4. First-line managers need | J technical skills than 
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fIGVBK 4-4 
Mix of SkUlt 
N€9d€d at 
Thrmm Levels 
of ManagM* 

IttSflt* 



^p!j?t„T"'^^!['' ."^^'P'"' ^ « shop of Zenith TV 

needs o know the capability of Jathes and drill presses in his department so ho 
Zp f " °P^^f,t«" -'"th their machining problems. He also probably n^eds 
more human sk.lls than any other level of managers because he spends so 
much time working directly with his subordinates 

But the higher the level of management. theP"! important conceptual 

pr^dulTm^nutrurr"'"" '^'"^"'^ ^"'^ ^ ^^^""^^ ^^^^ 



b) Mndlug Daf Inltlcns And l^derllnlnj? rhejf . 

You should now be able to find the deflnitiona of three 
types of skill. Underline thorn In the text. Underline the definitions of 
two types of manager, 

c*) Class if icaticn: Illustrating Vith A Dla^r^ . 

How look at the first paragraph of •Management A? People • 
again, and cojaplete this diagram to show how managers are classified. 

Managers 



T classified according 
^ to 



"II classiJied according 
to 



ii. 



i. 



ii. 



ill. 
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Cueseliv: Prfa Context; rtore er Lesa^ 



In the last two paragraphs a word has been mlssec' out - 
it is either «Rore» *^r 'less'* Use tiie diagram and the text to help 
you fi^ess which it is in each case and then fill it in* 



But What About Purpose?- Give Them A Quiz, Reading To Learn And 
Learning To Read 

A conclusion to each of the preceding text-based . 
exercis s would be to give a quiz, based on the texts, which recycles 
information covered during the completion of the exercises. For example, 
asking the student to give the characteristics of corporations, or 
explain how managers can be classified, or define distillation etc. 

This sort of activity, if it is based closely on 
the strategy exercises completed in class can give students confidence in 
their ability to cope with what appear at first to be 'difficult' texts 
without reading everything closely. What we want students to be able to do is 
locate salient and relevant information quickly^ and to understand it in 
order to complete their task or purpose. Often this purpose is_ to extract 
information for a quiz at a later date, and so the activity seems worthv^nile, 
and consequently the time spent on the reading strategies is validated for 
the learner. Reading to learn is also learning to read. | 

In the following exercise^ however^ the learner is presumed to be 
bringing a purpose to the text and the questions are infixed to guide him or her 
in their decisions about whether to persevere with the text or not. This 

is a transferal of the context strategies -;n exercise 1 ( pages 46-50) to an 
'authentic * context, y^is is followed by a fully developed set of text 
strategy exercises, for what I have called finding and foil owing . 
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9. Organising The Exercise'.: A Final T-' t With Units On 'Finding' /4a^ 
'Following' , - Coping With 'Bootstrap Stereo'. 



The aim of the exercises which follow the text is to enable readers 
to extract as much information "^s they can from the text, without reading it all , 
I have only exemplified the finding lud following strategics in any 
detail. 

In the preceding exercises the techniques for extracting information 
ffom the text were not grouped under the strategy headings I have suggested. 
This time they are > , . 

"In the preceding exercises' the purpose or task to be completed 
was introduced after th e exercises had been completed. This time we can 
introduce the purpose prospectively . The learner's task is to summarise 
an article for seminar discussion. The article must deal with recent 
research that has potential 'military' application. 

It is with this question in mind that the reader 
scans the article which follows. 

Once he or she has decided whether it is useful, thoy 
will then turn to the text exercises. Hopefully they will see It can be 
useful to their task. They have then to extract as much relevant information 
as they can without reading, labo riously thrpugh the whole text. The text 
exercises, %hen, help them develop dominant reading strategies by shortcutting 
their way through to the necessary information, in ways that can be applied 
tc other texts, at other times, for different purposes. 



Text E. BOOTSTRAP STEREO 

Why do you want to read this? - sj - _ 



Marsha Jo Hannah 



Lockheed Paio Alto Research Laboratory 

Departncnt 52-53, Building 204 
3251 llanovcr Street, Palo Alto, CA 94J04 



ABSTRACT 



Lockheed has been working on tochnlques for 
navigation of an autonomous aerial vehicle using 
passively sensed Wes^ Or,e technique which 
shows promise is W^cscrap stereo, In which the 
vehicle's position is determined fron the per- 
ceiv.ed.locations of- fcaown^ 'ground control points. 
thjav,two4known vehicle camera -posltioqs are' used 
to locate .corrssponding image points on the * ' 
ground, creating new control points." This paper 
describes the components of bootstrap stereo/ 

I INTRODUCTia; 

Before cho advent of sophisticated navigation 
aids such as radio beacons, barnstorraing pilots 
relied primarily on visual navigation. A pilot 
would lookoii rhe window of his airplane, see 
landmarks below him, and know where he was. H« 
would watch the ground passing beneath him and" 
estlinate how fast and in what direction he was 
moving* 

Today, there exist applications for which a 
coniputer implementation of this simple, vlsuallv 
oriented form of navigation would be useful. One 
scenario hypothesizes a small, unmanned vehicle 
which must fly accurately from its launch point 
to Its target under possibly hostile circum- 
stances. 
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Figure 1 Navigation Using Bootstrap Stereo. 



Our overall approach to the problem Involves 
providing the vehicle with a KavlgAtlon £xport 
having approxljiutely the tophliticttion of anf 
early barnstorming pilot.' This expert will navi- 
gate partly by Its sL-^ple instruments (altimeter, 
airspeed Indicator, and attitude gyros), but 
mostly by what It sees of the terraln-^)elow it. 
This paper covers one aspect of the Navigation 
Expert, a technique which we call boots tra*^ 
stereo* 

II THE BOOTSTRAP STEREO CarCEPT 

Given a set of ground control points with 
known real-world positions, and given the location; 
of the projections of those points onto the image 
piano. It is possible to determine the position 
and orientation of the camera whlr.h collected the 
Lnage, Conversely, given the positions and or- 
ientations of two cereras and the locations of 
corresponding polnt-palrs in the two image planes, 
the real-world locations of the viewed ground 
points can be detersLned [l]. Cor^lning these two 
techniques iteratlvely produces the basis for 
bootstrap stereo* 

Figure I shews an Autonomous Aerial Vehicle 
(AAV) which has obtained images at three points in 
its trajectory. The bootstrap stereo process 
begins with a set of landmark points, simplified 
here to two points a and b, vhose real-world 
coordinates are kno-^u From these, the camera 
position and orientation are determined for the 
inage frame taken at Tir^ 0. Standard image- 
matching correlation techniques ^2] are then 
used to locate those same point 5" in the second, 
overlapping f-amc taken at TLtv U This permits 
the second camera pr5.1tlon and orientation to be 
determined ♦ 

Because the aircraft will soon be out of 
sight of the Vjio-.Ti landmarks, nev landmark points 
must be established whenever possible^ For this 
purpose, "interestir.g points" - points with a 
high likelihood of being matched l3] — are se- 
lected in the firs: Iruge and patched intho second 
imngc^ Succrsr-fully matched points have r.helr red- 
world locations calculated frca the camera posi- 
tion and orientation data, then join the landmarks 
list. In Figure I, landmarks c and d are 
located in this nvmner at Tlrv> I; there now points 
are later used to position the aircraft at Time 2. 
Similarly, at rL*v 2, now land=jrks e and f 
join the list; old Jandnarks a and b, which are 
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Look at the diagrams^ 



•"nger in the field of view, are dropped frora 
landmarks list. 

Once initialized from a set of known land- 
.5^ bootstrap stereo has four conponents 

ra calibration, new landmark selection, point 
:hing| and control point positioning. Because 

ra calibration and control point positioning 
. been well covered in the photogracmetric and 
:ing literatures (e.g., [l], [A], [5], [6]), 
?ill discuss only lan^^mark selection and point 
:hins in the following sections. 



Ill NEW LANDMARK SELECTION 

Because the aircraft rapidly moves beyond the 
;vn landmarks, new la..dmark points inust con s tan t- 
be established. For this purpose, "interesting 
ints" — poincs with a high likelihood of being 
:ched [3] — are selected in the old ijnage of 
zb pair, then matched with Cheir corresponding 
ints in the new image and located on the terrain. 

hatching is done on the basis of the norr^l- 
ed cross-correlation between small windows of 
:a (typically 11 x 11) around the two points in 
^stion. Matching has trouble in areas that con- 
-in little information or whose only information 
isults from e strong linear edge, therefore such 
reas make poor candidate landmarks. 

To avoid mismatches frora attempting to use 
-ch aras, va: ious measures on the information In 
ne window have been used, including the simple 
ratistlcal variance of the image Intensities over 
ne window [2] and the minimum of the directed 
'ariances over the window [3]. We have conbined 
-nese into another interest measure which we call 
.dged variance, which appears to perform better 
;han eit\ r of Its components [7]. 



^ image being matched via a spiral search. There- 
after, each natclied point spauTis four points 
around itself, offset by half a window radius 
along the d\asonals of the window. These are 
mapped dovm to the next level of inages, carrying 
their parent's displacement (suitably rvignified) 
as their suggested match approximation. These 
oatctiOA are refined by a spiraling search before 
spawning new points. This process continues 
until the largest images are reached, effectively 
setting up a grid of matched points. 

In our implementation of bootstrap stereo, 
reductien matching is used to determine approx- 
irate registration of the images and to initial- 
ize the second-order match prediction polynomials* 
^lltching of old landrjrks and of interesting points 
to create new landmarks uses these polynomials to 
predict an approxlriate match, which is then re- 
fined by a local search. Autocorrelation threshold- I 
ing is used to test the reliability of the match, - 
then points are located more c5osely than the image 
grid permits by parabolic interpolation of the X- 
and Y-slices of the correlation values. 

V AK EXAMPLE 

In Figure 2, we preront an example of the 
ccntrol-point handling portion cf ootstrap 
stereo. The original data set, h sequence of 
3 LT-agcs frors a video tape taken over the Night 
Vision Laboratory terrain model, is shown in 
Figure 2fi. 



have defined our interesting points to be 
.i>oj<J.vWhich arc local peaks in our interest 

asiire, with a lower bound established to reject 
'^desi'^able areas. Figure 2 includes some 
ixanples of the application of this interest 
"laasure. 



IV POINT MATCHIKG 

The C!ctual matching of points in an image 
pair is done by maximizing normalized cross- 
correlation over small windows surrounding the 
points. Gi ;n ai. 'Approximation to the displace- 
ment which descr*ues the match, a simple spiral- 
ing grid search is a fairly efficient way to 
refine the precise match [2]. To provide that 
initial appro::ijnation, we have ecployed a fol'ra 
of reduction matching [3]. 

We first create a hierarchy cf N-ary reduc- 
tion images. Each U x U square of pixels in 
an image is averaged to form a single pixel at 
the next level. This reduction process is re- 
peated at each level, stopping when the image 
becomes approximately the size of the correlation 
windows being used. Matching then begins at the 
smallest images, with the center point of the first 
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JCfXt , t\w arcar of tlie second image wtilch 
vrere not covfiod by n-iiclies are blocked out and 
InLeccsting points are found in the uncovered 
areas, as seen in Figure 2d. The old landmark 
points and tiie interesting points are then 
matched in the third image, as shovrn in Figure 
2e. Tt)e old control points from the second 
ir-age are used to calibrate the third camera; 
the canicra calibrations are then used to locate 
the matched interesting points on the ground, 
forriing new control points. These two steps 
are then repeated for subsequent pairs of 
Lr^ges in longer sequences. 



VI 



ca:cuisia:s 



V.'hen an autonomous aerial vehicle must 
navigate without using external signals or rad- 
iating energy, a visual navigator is an t tlcing 
pos'.ibility. Ve have proposed a Navigation F.xpert 
capable of cnulating the behavior of an early barn- 
storming pilot in using terrain imagery. One tool 
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such a Navigation Export could use 1< bcoi':-co 
stereo. This io a technique by chlch the v^'iiclc's" 
position if. dcternlned fron the perceived po5i :lonj 
of l:nown land-aarks, then utos f.,-o Wavn c£-»ra 
positions to locate roal-vorld points vhich ic-.-c 
as new landnarhs. 



Th" compoti<*nM of hoot r.ip 
ostabllLh«-iI itt the plioto;T.i' . .^.^j 
ing literature. We ha vo combined t!;"** v^t^ 
improver:enc, Into a workable svst'V.' a -o Wav- 
ing on an error slnulatlcn, to* r-:r ' M 
errors piopiir.ato and accirailnt... 
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Figure 2 An Exar.plc of the Ccntrol-Poin: Handling for Boot.trap Stereo 

a) The original sequence of 3 Inrc:, 

b) The interesting points it\ Ir-tfc^ I. 

c) The matched points between Ir^gos I and 2, 

d) The areas of Innr.o 2 covorcd Lv r-.-itc'r^*; wi«!i l«t r/*r# i 

, , • -^^^ • i»t' rontlsip. point-, f I'l In th- nncnvncd nrent. 

e) Tho control point/; in Intujc 2 r.itch. d to I-.i/i. 3. 
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Finding 
Strategies 



Sketch the 
i text 



he^ 



Coping With Bootstrap Str-eo 
Text-Mappina 

Ex.1. Look at this text-map. Where will you find out quickly what the text 
win be about? Shade the area in* Now look at the text again and mark 

0.. the map the section headings and subheadings with a line , 

Mark, on the diagrams with a cross ^ 



Bootstrap Storco 



] 



\ 



Guess about 
structure/ 

r 



Ex.2. 



7 



Look at the first d-''^gram. Where will it be discussed. Guess, 
Which of the guesses below do you agree with? Whv? 

— — , . 



c 
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Which group will give a general explanation, 
and wnicb will give a more detailed explanation? 
Check your guess by looking at the text. 



Ex.4. Read this sentence. It is the first sentence .n the article* 



Lockheed has been working on techniques for 
navigation of an autonomous aerial vehicle using passively sensed 
images., • . 

u- " — — 

The passage will go on to - 

a) Describe what Lockheed is 

b) Contrast aerial vehicles and land vehicles, 

c) Describe a technique 

d) Describe what Lockheed will do in future 

Now check your guess. 
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content / 



Scan for I 5^ ^^^^ check the guess, you made in exercise 2, about where the 

diagram would be discussed, by scannin g for the words in the 
diagram. 

These words are repeated in diagram 1. 

" . — 

determine position 
location time 




j Underline topic ; 

\ words Underline them in the piece of text you think might 
discuss diagram 1. Underline the title, 'Bootstrap stereo' too 



and any reference to 'figure 1*. 



Read topic^>^ 



[ clusters y Do the words cluster together anywhere? This should be the place 
where the diagram will be discussed in detail • 

: Match text and! ^^^^^ second paragraph in section 2. Two words from 

Ir-xJ^^^Ii^ i) the firfet sentence are repeated in the diagram. What are they 



ii) Now ad£i information from the text to the diagram. Where 
are the 'images* referred to in the same .sentfence? 
Mark them on the diagram. 



iii) Find the letters a, and b» in this 

paragraph. H ow are they referred to in the diagram? 



How are they referred ^ to in this paragraph? 



- 8? - 



1^' 



iv) Look- for > Time 0 > in this paragraph. What does the text say 

happens then? 

How is this shown in the diagram? Dra w it below, as it is 
drawn in the diagram. 

v) What happens at jri me 1 {? Match the text and diagram . Draw it 
below. 



What is a ' frame ^? Mark i t on the diagram. 



What does 'overlapping 'mean ? Mark it on the diagram. 



I Following 



Strateg 




Remember these finding strategies: 

^ Sketch \ 
J Guess about structure and content 
I Scan 

Underl ine 
Read clusters 

text and diagram 



^ Match 



J 
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Topic-Tracing 



Ex.1. You are interested in the diagram called figure 2. Where are most 

of the references to figure 2 made? Under which heading?_^ 

Circle them with pencil. 

Are they in any particular order? Use no more than five words 

99 
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from the sentences containing the reference to summarise the meaning. 
Figure 2 ^ ^ 

Figure 2a ^ . 

Figure 2b ^ 

Figure 2c 

Figure 2d^ 

Figure 2e ^ 



.2. What does (AAV) ( second paragraph, section 2) refer to? 

What are "interesting points" ( third paragraph, section 2)? 
and why are " " marks used? --^ 

What does this symbol C 21 refer you to? 



3. Look at the second and third paragraphs in section 2 again. Circle th 
chain of references in the_t£x±. 

Tbegins \ 

\ witj)^ 

determined ^ 



^are v,^v^ j 



fare then used 



this permitsjL. 




A must be established 




are selected} 



^ave locations calculatecT^ 



Now use as few words as necessary to complete the summary. 
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Words like 'these', 'this', 'their', 'the' are used to refer to other 
words that have the same identity , or meaning. We can link them in chains. 

f ~ ""^^ Ex. 4. Look at sect ion V , 'An Example". 

' Identity chfinsl ^) What does Cjtbese^ ( paragraph 2, line 3) refer to? 

— ^> I ' 




b) What doesvtriem'j( paragraph 2, line 4) refer to? 



c) What does Vtheiry (paragraph2, line6) refer to? 



Now draw this detctic chain on the text. 



Now look at section 2, paragraph 2 and complete this 
chain. Draw it on the text as well. 
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Look at paragraph 3, section 1. What does 'the problem' in the firtt 
line refer to? 

In the same paragraph, what is the name of the 'solution' to this 
problem? 

Now go back to your text-map the first exercise, and mark on 
these four stages in the text. Situation 

Problem 

Solution 

Evaluation 

Use brackets to mark them in the text itself. Like 

this 



] 



/problem 
\ 

J 



.6. Look at the third paragraph, section 2 again. Read the first 
sentence. What is the topic,( which words are repeated?) 



Where will this topic be expanded? Look at the whole text. 



Read the second sentence. Where will this topic be expanded? 



Remen ber to use these fol lowing strategies: 

Look for rpppat.pr] words and phrases 
Check abbreviations, and punctuation 
Follow verb and identity chains , and try to summarise' 
I L6ok forcproblem and solution words ! 
Look ahead to see if topics are expanded ! 
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Summary: f4eaning. Role, Motive And Purpose 

Meaning Meaning does not pre exist the reader's act of interpretation. 

And Text ^5 constructed via the act of interpretation. Jleanincj doea 

not reside in t he text. 

Reader's 2. The reader and listener, as addressees, interpret with reference 

^^^^ to what they assume are the writer, speaker addressors' intentions, 

For most purposes this involves the assumption that the writer 

speaker is cooperating in the communication. 



writer/ speaker ( addressor) intention 




-With reference to 



reader / listener( addressee) interpretation 



i.e. the writer intends with reference to how he 
thinks the message will be i nterpreted , and the reader 
interprets w ith reference to what he assumes were the writer's 
in tent i ons . 

Motive And reader interprets the writer's intention via an assumed to 

Encoding shared knowledge of the resources the language has for encoding 

the motives, 'be quick ' , ' clear ' , ' expressive ', 'processible' . 
The writer too attempts to convey intention via these shared 
resources that the language has. Intention is the sum of the 
evidence the reader has of the reasons anderlying the writer's 
deployment of these various resources. 



Purpose assertive reader brings his own purpose to the reading 

And Dominance context and seeks to dominate the writer by interpreting with 
reference to the terms and conditions of this purpose. The 
.d ominant reader reconstructs only that aspect of the writer's 
overall intention which satidfies his purpose. 
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Appendix 



The following is a taxonony of reading strategies from 
Ellen Block's article in TESOL Quarterly 20, 3 (1986) entitled; 
' Zhe Comprehension Strategies of Second Language Readers". 

I have given it here , without critical discussion, 
simply as a point of comparison with my own approach to categorising 
and describing reading strategies. 

The essential difference between us is this. My own 
description has been code-oriented, while Block's is cognition- 
oriented. I am acknowledging therefore the narrow scope of my 
own approach. T hope though that by narrowing the scope in this way 
I have described a framwerk which is capable of useful application as 
a heuristic for those who wish to write reading material exercises. 
Block's taxonomy, it seems to me, is less useful in this respect. 
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J^^^^^'r<il strategies include comprehension-gatherinc and 
. cojnprehonsion.monitorlng strategies. Each strategy type^'sted 
bdow ,s followed by one or more examples in quotations 

1. Anticipate cont ent: The reader predicts what content will occur 
in succeeding portions of text. This strategy can occur in either 
mode but occurred more frequently in the extensive mode, "I 
guess the story will be about how you go about talking to 
l)abies." 

2. Hecogni'/.e text structure: The reader distinguishes between 
main points and supporting details or discusses the purpose of 
information. Responses occurred in the extensive mode. "This is 
an example of what l)aby talk is." 

3. jntegrate information: The reader connects new information 
with previously stated content. Responses occurred in the 
extensive mode. "Oh, this connects with the sentence just 
before." 

4. J^uestion infonnation in the text : The reader questions the 
significance or veracity ol content. Responses were in the 
extensive mode. "Why is [baby talk among adults] usually 
limited to lovers?" 

5. Interpret the text: The reader makes an inference, draws a 
conclusion, or forms a hypothesis about the content. Responses, 
though more frequent in the extensive mode, did occur in the 
reflexive mode. *'I think that s why some people doing this 
thing." 

6. Use general knowledge and associations: The readers in this 
study used their knowledge and e.xperience (a) to explain, 
extend, and clarify content; (b) to evaluate the veracity of 
content; and (c) to react to cpntent. Responses were frequently 
in the reflexive mode: "When they talk to a baby, they just sing 
little songs which brought to mind again my little nephew 

because when he hears sounds he just open his eyes and he looks 

and he'll tr>' to clap and sing with them." However, some 
readers used information from their own lives to clarify or 
extend ideas in the passages, and these responses were 
considered to be in the extensive mode. "That*s true. It s not 
easy to hold baby s attention." 

7- Comment on behavior or process : The reader describes 
strategy use, indicates awareness oF the components of the 
process, or expresses a sense of accomplishment or frustration. 
Because readers* responses reflect self-awareness, this strategy 
was not classified by mode. "I'm getting this feeling I always get 
when I read like I lost a word." 

8- .Monitor comprehension : The reader assesses his or her degree 
of understanding of the text. This strategy occurred in the 
extensive mode. "Now I see what it means." "It doesn*t seem 
like what Tm thinking of." 

9. Correct behavior: The reader notices that an assumption, 
interpretation, or paraphrase is incorrect and changes that 
statement. This is a combination of the strategies of hitegration 
and monitoring, since the reader must both connect new 
information with old and evaluate understanding. This strategy 
occurred in the extensive mode. "Now I read this part I 
understand ... I nn'simderstood in a way." 
10. React to the text: The reader reacts emotionally to information 
^ m the text. Responses occurred in the reflexive mode. "I love 

little babies." 
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Local strategies deal with attempts to understand specific 
linguistic units. All occurred in tlie extensive mode, 

11. Paraphrase: The reado?* rephrases content using different 
words, but with the same sense. This strategy was used to aid 
understanding, to consolidate ideas, or to introduce a reaction. 
Paraphrases w*ere classified as reasonably accurate (P+) or 
inaccurate 

12. Reread: The reader rereads a portion of the text either aloud or 
silently. The use of this strategy usually indicated a lack of 
understanding; however, rereading may also have given the 
reader time to reflect on the content. 

13. Question meaning of a clause or sentence ; The reader does not 
understand the meaning ot a portion ol the text. **\Vhat s this 
sentence mean?'* 

14. Question mea n ing of a word : The reader does not understand a 
particular word. I don't uii Jerstand this word.** 

15. Solve vocabulary problem: The reader uses context, a synonym, 
or some other word-solving behavior to understand a parwcular 
word. *'Straight-forward grammar, means easy grammar.** 
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Appendix 2 



This article repeats some of the points made in the main text 
regarding 'interaction' strategies and the 'doppelganger ' effect, 

I have given it here in the hope that it makes those points 
a little clearer. 
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This article outlines one way through which learners can be helped to 
develop awareness of their own decision-making processes in composi* 
tion. This, it is argued, will provide them with a strategic resource for 
clarifying and redrafting written work which, at the task stage, may lack 
coherence, and may thus fail to communicate intentions. The strategy 
described may be used both in original composition and in revision or 
*recomposition\ An example is given which involves the comparison of 
two business letters. 



Many commutiicalion-orictKalcd approaches (o developing writing skills 
have concentrated on the need to provide contexts In which writing is used 
'realistically' to cumplctr a task. This can Involve simulations, as In Llttle- 
johii and Hicks ( I !)H(>), which provide a fiurfiost ;ind create an audirncf for the 
learner, thereby 'authenticatltig' the writing produced. All writing with a 
'communicative function' is after all written for something and to 
somebody.' 

In this article, however, I wish to concentrate on another aspect of the 
composing process, the problem of how to fashion the writing so as to 
achieve the writer's goal. But the problem of how to fashion the piece of 
writing cannot be viewed independently of the writer's awareness of what 
he or she is writing for or whom he or she is writing to. 

I will be arguing that the learner's awareness of how to 'decide on 
particular steps in composing' (Larson 1976:71) is directly related to the 
way the writer 'builds and uses a reasonable model of the reader/audience' 
(de Beaugrande and Dressle: '981:213). Of course, writers always 'model' 
their readers with reference to their own intentions in writing. 

I am suggcstitii;. then that we make decisions about how to proceed in 
composition as :i result of an imagined dialogue with the reader we are 
writing /o, and our niodellitig of this reader is in turn dependent on what we 
are writing /y/, our purpose. At the Gulf Polytechnic, Bahrain, we have 
found that exercises involving the use of writing models and a technique 
called 'projection into dialogue' can be of help in developing learners' 
awareness of how to compose. 

Many writing cotirses involve the use of materials like those in Blanton, 
(1979) in which model texts are presented as guides to a subsequent, 
activity. Within each unit of Blanton (which 1 have drawn on for examples 
later in this article) two different texts, which correspond to the basic 
model, are presented. One problem we have found with the use of such 
models is that sf»me students tend to imitate large chunks of the model, 
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Text 1 



rather than using the organizational framework or 'schema' that it pro- 
vides^ as a guide in their own composing. Consequently whole sentences are 
copied from tlie mode !, and this disrupts the coherence of tlic students* own 
work. The exercise suggested below is a response to ti)is problem. It 
exploits the diflcrences between the textual models, while making clear to 
the learner (it is hoped) the similarities in overall pattern. 

The differences between the models arc shown to result from the fact that 
in each case the writer has imagined his or her reader asking a different set 
of questions, and therefore has provided different sets of written "replies'. 
To reconstruct this aspect of the original composing process, we make use of 
the 'projection into dialogue* technique. I will explain the assumptions 
about the nature of writing on which this is based, and then show how it can 
be used to develoj) awareness of the steps involved in composing business 
letters, using two model texts from Blanton (1979). 

Dear Madam/Sir: 

Please send me a catalog and an application for admission to the School 
of Engineering at Northwestern University. I have a diploma from a high 
school in Beirut, Lebanon. I arrived in the United States six months ago. 
Now, I am studying English at Loyola University. I would like to begin my 
studies at Northwestern in September, 1979. My major field of interest is 
mechanical engineering. 

I would also like to receive information on tuition and housing. Would il 
be possible to live with an American family? In addition, I would also like to 
know about any scholarships for foreign students. 

Would you please send all of this information as soon as possible? Please 
send il to the above address. Thank you very much. 



Text 2 Dear Ms Lima: 

I would like to request an inter\-iew for the position of typist. I saw your 
advertisement in Sunday's Chicago Tribune, I can type at 80 words per 
minute. I can take shorthand at 120 words per minute. I have a diploma 
from a secretarial school in Germany. I worked for five years as a typist in 
the Admissions Office at the University of Heidelberg. I arrived in the 
United States eighit months ago. Now I am studying English at Loop 
College. My English is good and my secretarial skills are excellent. 

I would like to work for Lexington Steel CorpK)ration. I would happy 
^.o give you a list of references and a complete resume of my work 
experience. 

Please contact me at the. above address. Thank you very much. 

The activities '«%-hich follow are based on the idea that writing is essen- 
tially an interactive process in which the interlocutor is absent or ima^in- 
ary. The written sentences are the omf manifestation of this interaction — 
they answer implied covert questions that the writer imagines the reader 
might ask. A failure to understand this, or to show regard for the imaginary 
reader, leads ) incoherent, 'unreconstructible* text. (See Hoey 1979 and 
Widdowson 1 983 for further discrssion.) The idea can be presented in three 
stages. 



Stage 1: reconstructing 
the reader-writer 
interaction 



I drew my students' attention to the fact that most written sentences are 
answers to imagined questions. In this case, as the letter is a request for 
information, the first question is W'hatareyou writing Jor?^ and the answer is 
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Exercise 1 



,hr .opic snurncror main idea: /«-o«W/.Ar/orr9««Mn infprv.rWP/rflir^rnrfmr 
(2f«m/'a'. \NV ituaKinr tl>r reader he someone we prol>al)ly don . know. bu. 
who is conn rncd in a business capacity to find out our purpose >n writing 
and tiicn to supply us with the necessary information. In other words 
(thouch we xvould not be so pedantic with our students) the writer assuincs 
that the reader will be alerted by the address, form of the letter etc. to the 
fact that it is meant to be received by him or her in an ofTicial job-capacity. 
The reader will then assume the content is relevant to this role, and 
co-operate as a reader (cf. Grice 1975).' ^ r u .u 

This is why the lavout is important. It alerts the reader to the fact that the 
writer is addressing him or her in an official capacity and a relcvatit (i.e. 
oFcial) reply is expected. Differences between formal and mformal letters 
could therefore be discussed as a prelude. 

I then went through the first letter with my students, asking, at the 
conclusion of each sentence, what question the writer imagined the reader 
to be asking. For example: 

a. Writer's answer: / have a diploma from a high school in Beirul. Lebanon to 
imagined reader's question: Arfjvu well qualifitd? 

b. Writer's answer: / ami-ed in the United Slales six months ago to imagined 
reader's question: * 

After discussing what the question behind each sentence might be, I then 
asked the students to do Exercise 1. 

Read Text I and write the answers to these questions by the imaginary 
reader. Cllioose the sentences from the text that answer these questions. 

1 What arc you writing to me for? 

2 Are you well qualified? 

3 Do you live in America? 

4 Do you understand English? 

5 When would you like to start? 

6 What is your main interest? 

7 Would you like any other information? 

8 When do you want the information? 

9 Where should I send the information? 



Stage 2: uncovering 
covert questions 



Having been introduced lo the idea in this way learners can then rccon- 
struct for themselves the covert questions asked by Text 2. One girl 
produced this: 

1 What arc you writing Tor? 

2 Where did you sec the advertisement? 

3 How many words can you type per minute? 

4 How fast you can shorthand? 

5 Wh.ii are your qualiricaiions? 

6 Did you work before? 

7 When did you arrive in America? 

8 Arc you studying English? 
9 

10 Wlirrc would like wo^k? 
Is iliere anything cisr. to say? 

We compared answers as a group, and this led to some interesting 
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Stage 3: redrafting 



Sehcting thm right 
qumttlonMi modmlUng 
thm nmdT 



Exercise 2 



discussion alioui why sonic inrormatiun in the Icticrs docs not seem to 
answer a particular question, for txampic the second paragraph ofUcxt 2. 

Saccda (sec the answers above) missed out question 9, presumably 
because she couldn't think why the information at the end of the first 
paragraph had been volunteered. Similarly, the first sentence of paragraph 
two seems redundant, as it is presumably accounted for by the fact that the 
letter has been written to the Lexington Steel Corporation in the first place. 
Both these pieces of information seem to be unnecessary, unsolicited by a 
question H'Av? They arc a repetition of the writer's main idea (a sort of 
rhetorical underlining). This inferencing, or dawning of understanding is 
much more rHectivc than simply telling students what to do. Again., the 
extra information these sentences offer could be said to breach the Gviccan 
maxim of quantity. But there is a point to its being repeated, and it is useful 
to elicit the students' recognition of that point. They will recognize from 
their competence in their own language the principle of stressing imporlant 
information. 

When the work on questions was finished, I drew students' attention to 
paragraph boundaries (for example, in Text 1 there are six covert questions 
in paragraph I; two in paragraph 2; and only one in the final paragraph). 
As will be seen, most of the information is contained in the first paragraph. 
The writer imagines the reader to be asking lots of questions related to 
personal circumstances (IVho? What? Where? When?) before agreeing in the 
final paragraph to send the information. 

Note that there is obviously room for variation in phrasing the questions; 
for example, sentences 3 and 4 in Text 2 could be answering one or two 
questions: What areycur typing skills? or How good isyour typingi How good is your 
shorthand?. It is important to stress that this variation is acceptable (sec 
Hoey 1979). 

After comparing the two texts in this :vay, students could then be given a 
piece of their own work, or a piece written by another student, and asked to 
list the implied questions. In tins case it was a previously completed letter 
requesting information. Tiiis should then give them guidelines for realizing 
why some pieces of writing are incoherent: the interlocutor's questions, the 
dialogue framework, are difTicult to reconstruct. They could then use the 
question-answer technique as an heuristic guide for their own redrafting 
and composing. 

What of the other point raised in my Introduction, what de Beaugrande 
and Dressier called *tlie ways that a writer can build and use a reasonable 
model of the reader/audience' (l981:213)?The writer's model of ihe reader 
must, of course, be constructed with reference to his or her own intentions 
or purpose in writing. I will illustrate briefly how the learner might be led to 
characterise the reader to whom he or she is wnting, and then consider how 
this model might be shown to change to suit changes in the writer's 
purposes. 

If you werr writing to a Bank Manager, what questions do you think he or 
she would want to ask as reader? Choose them from this list: 

— What are \ou writing for? 

— How mail) words do you need? 

— How old ai<' \ou? 
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— How good is your English? 

— How nuich can you afTord lo p*iy? 

— Do you kriciw wh:U our rales of inleresi are? 

— Can you diivr? 

— Are you ni:niieH? 

— Do you want a deposit or a current account? 

— Would yon like a picture :o accompany the advertisement? 

— Can you send nie your references? 

— When would you like this information? 

— Do you want to withdraw your money at short notice? 

Some questions given may not be useful at all, and some may be used more 
than once. Add any other questions you think are appropriate, and put 
ihem in order below. 

a. The reader is a . ?\V}WJ: 

He/She asks 



etc. 

Who do you think might ask the other questions in the list? Group them 
together, put ihem in order, and add to them if you can. 

b. The readei is a 

He/she asks 



etc. 

c. The re:idei is a 
He/she asks . . 



etc. 

Obviously, in order to add questions to those given above, students will 
need to consider the possible purposes of each interaction. For example, 
they must first decide that the writer has imagined the bank manager 
asking questions relevant to the writer's inquiry about opening a deposit or 
current account. How might these imagined questions change if the writer 
wants to ask for a loan? 

When learners begin to consider the idea of 'purpose' in writing, ihey 
could be introduced to task-based activities of the sort suggested by Little- 
john and Hi<ks (1986), which might involve students in writing letters 
which attrmpi to nnsuci soiuv of the questions they will have listed above. 
By stages and in the sequence I suggested in my intioduction, they could 
tlius be led m enact both parts of the exchange which results in the written 
text.' 

3-^ Pfiff Rohtnuw 
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ConcluMion: 
imitation ond um; 
materiaiM and 
fnatiiodoiogy 



A situation could be set up in which two groups, Company A and 
company B. Iiav:- tcKiral with a bank manager. Conipanv A needs to ask for 
a loan, and Comp^tny B wish to enquire alxai: |)ossibIe investments. At this 
pomt. after the hrsi |.-iterr, Ijave been conjpieted, 'cards could introduce 
new mrornKiiion wind, would requiie the students to rethink their 
decisions and implenjenl 2henj in writing' (Littlejohn and Hicks J986), For 
example, Company A could be infornjed that demand for their product has 
suddenly risrn (lianra(ica?!y. and Mo' now need to ask about investment, 
whereas Company B have si:nered a scfbarx and need to borrow money 
from the bank rather than invest it. This rather simple example illustrates 
me principle that simulations can crcatesituail.ins and tasks wl,ich involve 
learners m adjusting tlieir a.suniptions a?><,ut what they arc writing for, and 
this affects their view of who they are writing to. 

It is somcnn,es assumed, I think, that materials like those in Blanton which 
present models are of their nature unconnnunicativc. However, I think 
this IS bound to br true not only ofBlanton but ofall materials. They cannot 
predicate a methr,dology. Of course the models given above can be used to 
exemplify details of technique, and to provide examples for slavish imita- 
tion. But this ,s .surely a fault of the methodology which makes use of them. 
Alternatively, tin- models al)ove can be used to direct ihe learner'?^ attention 
10 ibc necessary steps involved in the com|>osing process; to develop, for 
examp c, 'colierence' strategies based on the projection-into-dialogue lech- 
nique illustrated here. In this way the nxnlels can be seen to 'foster' use, to 
develop awaienes.s of the leeway that exists for making sense within the 
confines of tlie initially presented textual framework. This is what I have 
iricd to dcnmnstrate in this article. Furlhcr:r,orc, I have suggested that an 
awareness of steps in the coniposing process nmst be accompanied by an 
awareness of the writer's particular purpose in writing, and that this can 
be helped along by a variety of exercises which require the learner to 
develop an appropriate model of the reader. Both areas of awareness 
would subsequently be used when learners complete task-based writinc 
aclivitics.^ □ ^ 
Received May 198f] 



1 These arc what Widdowson calls 'the normal condi- 
tions for writing . . . You cannot negotiate an\ thing 
unless you know who you arc ncgotiatirjg with and 
for what purpose* (1983:64). 

2 A 'schema* is a plan, a way of groupinc t<ii;ether 
expectations about what will happen. I think a u rit- 
ing model can be seen as a schema: the uokI, ;ind its 
relation to cognitive science, arc explained in detail 
in dc Bcaugrandc and Dressier (1981). 

3 The maxims that Gricc formulated apply lo partici- 
pants wishing to co-opcratc in conversation. There 
arc four of them. Briefly these, are the in;)\hn of 
Quaftij' (try to speak the truth, do not sav uh.ii vou 
bchcvc to be false), the maxim orQuanli'h (sa\ just 
enough, not too little or too much), the njaxims of 
Relevance (make sure your contribution is rdf vant) 
and Manner (be orderly, brief, and avoid ohsc tiritv 
etc.). 

4 To begin with the task or simulation as ,in rx.niiple 



of a 'rear communicative context is an example of 
leaching as communicatio?j. However, learners 
often have prol)lems with how to proceed in writing. 
To reverse the natural sequence and begin, as I have 
sugjjested here, with developing awareness ofhow to 
achieve coherence and to delay the purpose (or 
•uhat for*) asf>r(t of writinR is an example of teaeh- 
im;/of communication. In other words, 'reaP conj. 
munication begins widj an awareness of the 
pioblcmorpurjwse; this involves characterizirjg the 
reader and then getting down to deciding how to 
proceed. 

What for-^Wlio t(;-*How 

= Teaching as Conjmunication 

I have suggested that a pre-task phase is necessary 
tn develoj) coherence strategies in which we reverse 
this sequence. 

Hou-*\Vho to-*\Vhat for 

= Teaching for (.'onnnnnication 
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5 I would like to thank those members of the English 
Language Unit at the University of Birniiiigljani 
who have discussed these ideas witli me; in particu- 
lar Barbara DufT, John Milton, Clivc Staudriug. and 
Tony WaJson, who made detailed conm^ents. 
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